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LA PIETRA DEL PARAGONE. 
(From M. de Stendhal’s Life of Rossini.) 


Ir appears to me that Mad. Marcolini was the person who 
caused Boasini to be engaged (scriturare*) at Milan, for the 
autumn of 1812. He wrote forthe Scala La Pietra del Paragone. 
He was one-and-twenty years of age. He was fortunate —_ 
to have his music sung by the Marcolini and by Galli, Bonoldi, 
and Parlamagni, then in the height of their talent, who achieved 
the greatest success. The kindness of the public was even 
extended to poor Vasoli, an old grenadier of the army of t, 
almost blind, and only a singer of the third order, who gained a 
name by Missipipz’s air. 

The Pietra Paragone is, in my opinion, Rossini’s chef- 





* The scrittura isa little agreement of two pages, generally printed, 
containing the mutual obligations of the maestro or singer and the im- 
presario, who engages them (scrittwra). he scrittura of first-rate 
artists occasion a great many intrigues, which are very amusing. I would 
advise the traveller to study closely the style of diplomacy employed on 

such occasions; there is often more cleverness displayed in it than in 
the regular style. In this instance, as in the case of painting, the 
customs of the country where art was born are confounded with the 
theory of that art, and frequently explain several of the processes con- 
nected with it. The genius of Rossini has almost invariably been 
influenced by the serittwra he signed. By allowing him an annual 
pension of three thousand francs, a prince would have enabled him to 
await the moment of inspiration, and, by this simple means, have given a 
new physiognomy to the productions of his genius. Our French com- 
posers, MM. Auber, Boieldieu, Berton, etc., write one opera a year, very 
much at their ease; Rossini, who reminds us of the brilliant period of 
painting, wrote, during his whole youth—as Guido painted—four or five 
operas a year to pay his landlord or his washerwoman. I am ashamed to 
descend to such vulgar details, and beg the reader’s pardon for so doing, 
but, after all, it is a biography that I am writing, and such isthe truth. The 
difficulty in all departments of art is to struggle with misfortunes which 
have something low and common about them, and which thus repel the 
aid of the imagination. It was in the midst of such circumstances that 
Rossini preserved the freshness of his genius; it is true that the 
manners and customs of the Italy of the present day are only a con- 
tinuation and consequence of the republics of the middle ages; povert: 
is not degrading, as in France, a monarchical country, where, above all 
things, it is necessary for us to parestre as the Baron de Foeneste so 
happily expresses it.(') 
here is one circumstance which is looked upon as miraculous in 
Italy, and that is, the fact of an impresario not becoming a bankrupt, 
but paying his singers and maestro regularly. When we perceive, on 
& near inspection, what poor devils the impresari are, we really pity the 
wretched maestro, who, in order to live, is obliged to wait for the 
money these badly-dressed individuals have to pay him. The first idea 
suggested on seeing an Italian impresario is that, as soon as he sera 
together twenty sequins, he will buy a coat and abscond with the rest of 
the money. 





(‘) Avery curious romance by Agrippa ee almost interesting 
as the “ History of his Life,” written by himself. This story contains 
nearly as good a portrait of Henri IV. as Quentin Durward does of 
Louis XI. I find in it some anecdotes which I dare not quote, con- 
cerning Henri lV. This king was no doubt a very great man, but not 
a rose-water great man. There are some striking points of resemblance 
between Henri IV. and Napoléon; between certain passages in the life 
of d’Aubigné and the Mémoires of Las Cases. A single spring of action 
is different ; Henri LV. loved women, and Napoleon battle . mt 





deuvre in the buffo style. I beg the reader not to be alarmed 
at this admirative phrase; I will take care not to hazard an 
analysis like that of the Italiana in Algiert; the Pietra del 
Paragone is not known in Paris; some clever people had good 
reasons for not allowing it to be represented except in a muti- 
lated state; it failed to produce its proper effect at once and for 
ever. 

The dibretto is very good. We again meet with strong situa- 
tions succeeding each other with charming rapidity ; they are 
very clearly ae in a few words, and these words are fre- 
quently comical. But though the situations are strong, and appeal 

irectly and peneny to the passions and habitual tastes of. each 
rson, they do not depart from the real life and social customs of 
ppy Italy, so fortunate in her heart and so unfortunate in her 
petty tyrants. The chef-d’euvre of talent in a country of this 
ind is: that the strong situations, far from exhibiting life from 
a melancholy point of view, with a mere varnish of gaiety, like 
LD’ Intérieur @un Bureau or Le Solliciteur,* the heroes of which 
inspire me with pity the second time I see them, do not even so 
much as suggest a sombre idea; but we should search an Italian 
libretto in vain for the clever points which sparkle in the pieces 
of the Gymnase, affording us so much pleasure on the first repre- 
—— ape gh? = the ae. salad 
e opera of which we are speaking is e Touchstone, 
because it treats of a young man, Count Asdrubal, who, having 
just come into a considerable fortune, tries the effects of an 
ordeal—tests as with a touchstone the heart of his friends, and 
even of his mistresses, who have come to him at the same time 
as his fortune. A low-minded man would be delighted with the 
concert of flattery and respect which surrounds Count Asdrubal ; 
everything smiles except his own heart. He loves the Mar- 
chioness Clarice, a young widow, who, with some thirty other 
friends, has come to spend the season of the ir = xt in his 
se situated in the middle of the forest of Viterbo, near 
me; but perhaps Clarice only loves him for his brilliant for- 
tune and grand style of living. 

All travellers will recollect the forest of Viterbo and its 
delicious views. It was thence that Claude Lorrain and 
Guaspre Poussin derived so many fine landscapes. These 
charming spots are entirely in unison with the ions agitating 
the inmates of the chfiteau. Count ‘Asdrubal has 
friend, a young poet, without any academical vani 
tation, but not without love. Joconde, for such is the name of 
the young enthusiast, also loves the Marchioness Clarice. He 
suspects that Asdrubal is preferred. Clarice, on her side, thinks 
that if she allows her passion for Asdrubal to appear, he may 
suppose, even if he accepts her hand, that she was very glad to 
share a large fortune and a fine position in the world. 

Among the crowd of parasites and flatterers of all kinds 
abounding in the Count’s chateau, the poet has placed, in the 
foreground, Don Marforio, the journalist of the district. In 
France, the persons who undertake the task of speaking to us 
every morning are the first men in the nation ;+ in Italy, just 





* Ihave mentioned the only true comedies of the period. A comedy 
at the Thédtre-Frangais is, at present, nothing more than a serious 
epistle, cut up into dialogue, and abounding in moral sentiment. See 
La Fille ? Honneur, Les Deux Cousines, Les Comédiens, ete. 








+ M.M. Jouy, De La Mennais, Etienne; the Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand, Benjamin Constant, De Bonald, De Pradt, the Comte de 
Marcellus, Mi . 


t, Buchon, Fiévée, etc., etc. 
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the contrary is the case. This Don Marforio, intriguing, 
cowardly, vantard, and malicious, but not stupid, undertakes to 
make us laugh, in conjunction with a certain Don Pacuvio, a 
most tremendous newsmonger, who has always a secret of 
importance for everybody. A ridiculous being of this descrip- 
tion, whom it would be almost impossible to find in France, in 
consequence of the half-liberty of the press which we enjoy, is 
met at every step in Italy, where the gazettes are archi-censured, 
and where the various governments do not hesitate throwing 
into prison ten or twelve persons who have been indiscreet 
enough to repeat a piece of news in a café, and do not release 
them until each has confessed from whom he had the fatal 
intelligence, which is frequently a mere child’s story. 

Don Pacuvio and Don Marforio, the Roman journalist and 
newsmonger, have two young female relations of the Count—who 
would not be sorry to marry him—to whom they can talk. In 
order to attain their end, the young ladies employ all the little 
means generally used on such occasions, while Don Marforio 
acts as their confidential adviser. 

At the rising of the curtain, all these characters are set in 
motion, in a manner as lively as picturesque, by a superb 
chorus. Don Pacuvio, the formidable newsmonger, is most 
anxious to communicate a piece of intelligence of the greatest 
importance to the friends of the Count, and even to the two 
young women who aspire to his hand. He meets with a very 
unsatisfactory welcome, and finishes by putting every one to 
flight and then pursuing his victims. 

Joconde, the young impassioned poet, and Don Marforio, the 
journalist, appear and sing a literary duet, which, as the reader 
may imagine, is by no means dull on that account. 

“T annihilate a thousand poets with a stroke of my pen,” says 
the writer. 

* Mille vati al suolo io stendo 
Con un colpo di giornale. 


“Pay your court to me and you shall have glory.” “I would 
_— it at such a price!” says the young poet. “What is 
there in common between a newspaper and me?” This duetto 
is extremely piquant, and only a Rossini could write it. We 
admire it for its lightness, fire, and the total absence of passion. 
The cunning journalist, finding Joconde unassailable through 
vanity, makes, as he leaves him, a stinging observation on his 
unhappy love for Clarice. “To struggle against millions, with 
a loving heart for all your wealth, shows a great deal of grandeur 
of soul, but is rarely attended with success.” This sad truth 
wrings the young poet’s heart. They leave the stage together, 
and the amiable Clarice, who has been so much talked about, at 
last appears. She sings the cavatina— 


** Ecco pietosa tu sei la sola,” 


which is as celebrated in Italy as the air of Tancredi, but which 
the prudent managers of our Opera-Buffa had the good sense to 
suppress, 

Every one must feel how well the means at the command of 
the musician are adapted for pourtraying a hopeless passion, 
with which the preceding scenes have rendered us intimately 
acquainted. We have, however, a passion not thwarted by the 
vulgar obstacle of a father or guardian, but by the fear, which 
is much more terrible, of seeming, in the eyes of the person we 
love, to possess only a low and common sel. Connoisseurs will 
perceive that the difference is immense. 

Ecco pietosa (says Clarice), tu sei la sola, 
Che mi consoli nel mio dolor.”* 

Where, indeed, can a young lady, in the situation of Clarice, 
find a confidant ? Confidants no i er exist for souls possess- 
ing any amount of elevation. All the Renate friends in the world 
would have said to Clarice : Marry, marry quickly, never mind 
by what means, and you sha!l be loved afterwards if possible. 

While Clarice is singing, the Count, who happens to be in a 
neighbouring thicket, thinks he will play the part of echo; the 
idea is eccentric and quite different to his usual line of conduct. 
He has not the power to resist it. When Clarice says: “ Quel 





Fae Echo, thou art the only one that consolest mein my 
grief, 








dirmi o dio, non t’amo,” the Count replies, “Amo.” This is a 
new and delicate tint, which Rossini did not possess in the air 
of Tancredi; I leave my readers to judge what an effect would 
have been produced at Paris by a situation so well adapted for 
opera, and the sweet illusions of music, This is exactly what 
our prudent directors thought. 

Clarice enjoys an instant’s happiness, but the confession made 
by the Count of his tenderness is merely temporary: she meets 
him a moment afterwards as gay, as amiable, but as coldly polite 
as ever. He is meditating his grand ordeal. We see him giving 
his final instructions to his steward, who is to assist him in it. 
He has perceived Joconde’s unhappy passion for Clarice, and is 
anxious to see how his friend’s misfortune will progress durin 
his absence. At last he disappears, but soon returns, disguise 
asaTurk. The Turk has caused a Awissier to present to the 
steward a bill of exchange, drawn up in due form, and signed by 
Count Asdrubal’s father. The amount of the bill, two millions 
of francs, will swallow up the greater part of the Count’s fortune. 
The steward doves not fail to acknowledge the signature of the 
Count’s father as genuine, and everyone believes the Count to 
be ruined. The young nobleman now makes his appearance, 
and a the finest buffo finale Rossini ever wrote. 

Sigillara, is the barbarous half-Italian word with which Galli, 
disguised as a Turk, answers all the objections that can be 
raised. He wants to put the seals on everything. This grotesque 
word, incessantly repeated by the Turk, in every possible tone, 
for it is his answer to all the questions asked him, produced such 
an impression on the inhabitants of Milan, who are born for the 
Beautiful, that it changed the name of the piece. If you talk of 
the Pietra del Paragone in Lombardy, nobody understands you : 
you must say 7 Sigillara. 

It was the finale just mentioned which they suppressed at 
Paris. 

The Turk’s reply to the journalist who wishes to prevent the 
huissiers from putting the seals upon his room and papers, is 
celebrated in Italy for the inextinguishable laughter which it 
used once to excite ; 

D. Marforio—Mi far critica giornale 
Che aver fama in ogni loco. 
Tl Tureo ——Ti lasciar al men per poco 
Il bon senso a respirar.* 

The public pronounced the Sigillara finale delicious.- This 
opera created at the Scala an epoch of enthusiasm and delight ; 
people flocked to Milan in crowds from Parma, Plaisance, Ber- 
gamo, Brescia, and all the cities twenty miles around. Rossini 
was the first personage in those parts ; everyone was eager to 
see him. Love took upon itself the task of rewarding him. In 
the presence of so much glory, the prettiest perhaps of all the 
pretty women of Lombardy, who, until then had been faithful to 
all her duties, and used to be held up as a pattern to young 
wives, forgot what she owed to her fame, her palace, and her 
husband, and publicly carried off Rossini from the M——. 
Rossini made his mistress the first musician, perhaps, in all 
Italy. It was by her side, on her piano, and at her villa of B*¥** 
that he composed most of the airs and cantilenas which after- 
wards insured the success of his thirty chefs-d’auvre. 

Happiness reigned all over Lombardy. At Milan, the 
brilliant capital of a new kingdom where the rate of stupidity 
exacted by the sovereign, was less high than in the neighbouring 
States, the inhabitants had every opportunity for pre! ain, | their 
activity, as well as all the means of making a fortune, and pro- 
curing pleasure ; now, for a country as well as for an individual, 
it is not so much the fact of being rich which produces happiness 
as that of becoming rich. The new mode of life at Milan was 
embued with a degree of vigour unknown since the Middle Ages, 
and yet there was no affectation, no prudisbness, no blind enthu- 





* I write a perfect paper, which is everywhere sought after; do you 
wish to interrupt it ?—If I did, common sense would, for a few minutes 
at least, find a little breathing time. 

+ The bulletins of the army of Spain; Generals Bertholetti, Suchi, 
Schiassetti, etc. ; Count Prina, minister; the painter Appiani, the Poet 
Monti,etc. . 
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siasm for Napoleon : he was only basely flattered, when he paid 
well and money down. i 

This happy state of Lombardy, in 1813, was the more touch- 
ing as it was soon destined to be brought to anend. I do not 
know what presentiment it was, which made people listen to the 
cannon heard in the north. During the great success of the 
Pietra del Paragone, our armies were retreating across the 
Borysthenes and the “d——w——” was rapidly advancing. 

owever great the usual indifference, perhaps to some degree 
assumed, of Rossini, he cannot help sometimes speaking in 
accents of enthusiasm, so rare with him, of this brilliant period 
of his life, when he was happy at the same time as a whole 
nation, which, after being smothered for three hundred years 
beneath an extinguisher, was winging its course towards 
happiness. 

The second act of the Pietra del Paragone opens with a quartetto 
unrivalled in all Rossini’s works. It expresses perfectly the tone 
and charm of an agreeable conversation between persons pos- 
sessing lively passions, but yet not actually indulging in the 
pleasure of speaking of them. 

We now have a comic duel between Don Marforio, the 
journalist, who has had the insolence to talk love to Clarice, and 
Joconde, the young poet, who adores her without her loving him 
in return, pea | who takes upon himself the task of avenging her. 
The journalist being reduced to extremities exclaims : 


“ Dird ben di voi nel mio giornale. 
—Potentissimi dei! sarebbe questa 
Una ragion pit forte 
Per ammazzarti subito.”* 

The duel is rendered more complicated by the arrival of the 
Count who also vows to be revenged upon the journalist, for an 
article the latter has written upon his misfortunes. The grand 
terzetto resulting from this situation may be compared with the 
celebrated duel of Nemici generosi of the Cimarosa; the difference 
between the two maestri is always that between passion and 





t. 
the forced pleasantries of the cowardly journalist, who would 
like to arrange matters amicably : 
“Con quel che resta ucciso 
Io poi mi batterd,” 
is delicious in music. 
The music : 
“ Keco i soliti saluti,” 


while the two friends, who have taken the swords brought in 
upon silver salvers by two lackeys in livery, are going through 
the salutes usual in a fencing school, is perfect. The ideas it 
calls up are just serious enough to deceive a clever man ren- 
dered stupid by fear. 

This trio, which was found delicious everywhere, had an im- 
mense success in Italy, where, almost in each city, it applied 
personally to the official journalist, who, in spite of the high 
patronage he enjoyed, was invariably exposed, from time to time, 
to some of those showers of blows at which Scapin laughs. At 
Milan, where everyone is acquainted with everyone else, the 
success was more enthusiastic than in any other place. The 
actor who played Don Marforio got a complete suit of clothes 
such as the whole city had seen worn by the journalist protected 
by the police. 

The Pietra del Paragone finishes with a grand air, like the 
Italiana in Algieri. The Marcolini wished to appear in male 
attire, and Rossini caused the poet to arrange matters so that 
Clarice should disguise herself as a Captain of Hussars, of course 
= von purpose of compelling the Count to make a confession of 

is love. 

No one at Milan, not even the caricatured journalist, once took 
it in his head to find it absurd for a young Roman lady, of the 
first rank, to amuse herself by adopting the uniform of a Captain 
_ of Hussars, and coming forward, sabre in hand, at the head of 





* Don Marforio, Very well, then; just leave me alone, and I will 
glorify you in my paper. 

_Joconde. Immortal gods! that is another reason for despatching you 
without delay, 








her troop, to salute the public. Had the Marcolini required it, 
Rossini would have let her sing on horseback. The air is very 
fine, but it is only a grand bravura air after all, and, at the 
moment when the interest should be the greatest, passion is 
wanting, and the imagination does not know where to look for 
the purpose of being electrified, so that we finish meanly by 
applauding a number of mere roulades, as in a concert. 

At Milan, Rossini stole the idea of his crescendos, afterwards 
so celebrated, from a composer named Joseph Mosca, who was 
much enraged thereat. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuester.—The first dress concert was given at the Con- 
cert Hall on Friday evening last, when the following artistes 
were engaged: Madame Clara Novello, Mrs, Lockey, Mrs. Enders- 
sohn, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. H. Phillips, and Mr. 
Hatton. The programme was varied, without any striking 
feature, or any attempt at novelty, except a new MS. song, 
“Our loved, our brave,” by Mr. J. L. Hatton, which was we 
interpreted by Mrs. Lockey. The overture to La Gaza Ladra 
was well executed ; equally well played was Beethoven's overture, 
Leonora. Elliott’s truly English glee, “Come see what plea- 
sure,” could scarcely have been entrusted to more accomplished 
vocalists. “When Sappho tuned,” may be placed as the finest 
performance of the evening ; nothing could hardly be more per- 
fect in part singing. Mado Clara Novello was in fine voice, 
and in the dramatic seena from Der Freischiitz, “ Before my eyes 
beheld him,” as well asin the song by Silas, was most admirable. 
Mr. Reeves sang with immense power, and created a furore. We 
are acquainted with no modern tenor who has more of the dra- 
matic element in him. Mrs. Lockey and her husband were both 
received most cordially. Mr. Phillips, though a veteran of son 
retains that quality for which we have for so many years 
mired him. e allude to the excellence of his part singing. 

We copy the following from the Manchester Courier, on the 
opening of the Philharmonic Hall :— 

We announced last week that the erection for the American Circus 
was about to be transformed into a Musie Hall. In its new character 
it was opened to the public on Thursday evening. The building which 
was erected last year merely for a temporary purpose as an equestrian 
establishment has, by the recent alterations effected in it, assumed the 
character of a more permanent erection. It is calculated to accom- 
modate about 4,000 persons, The whole building is circular in form, 
and a promenade encircles the entire erection. Within this promenade 
are the compartments for reserved seats, pit, and galleries, all of which 
are on the same level as before. Additional accommodation has been 
secured by sinking the circle a depth of about six feet, which now 
forms another extensive promenade capable of holding 1,000 persons. 
Opposite the reserved seats an extensive orchestra has been constructed, 
in the shape of a gallery, rising in six tiers, with a space of six feet: in 
front for a pianoforte. The orchestra is constructed for the accom- 
modation of 100 performers. The interior decorations are very neat. 
Altogether, the building has been rendered exceedingly comfortable, 
and the approaches to it have been so arranged as to prevent any 
inconvenience to parties entering or leaving the hall. The band main- 
tains the reputation which it has achieved in London ; and the excel- 
lence of the vocal portion is guaranteed by the names announced. The 
conducting of Mr. Alfred Mellon is highly judicious. On Thursday 
the programme included the March from Le Prophdtefencored, and the 
Jupiter Symphony of Mozart; last evening was “a grand Beethoven 
Festival, including the Pastoral symphony.” This evening “a grand 
Mendelssohn festival” is announced. On Saturday the attendance was 
greater. The andante to Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony, Beet- 
hoven’s “Per Pieti,” by Madame Weiss, charmingly sung; 
Mozart’s song from Die Zauberflite, “Gli i,” by Mrs. Newton 
Frodsham, in her usual finished style ; and the adagio and finale of Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto, played by Mr. Blagrove, all encored. So, 
too, were “ Lo, here the gentle lark,” by Mrs. Newton and Mr. Pratten, 
and the “ Largo al factotum,” by Signor Paltoni. Mr. Mellon’s over- 
ture to Marguerita, was played with great precision. A concert will 
be given on Saturday evening next, which will comprise the Glee and 
Madrigal Union, consisting of Mrs. Enderssobn, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Henry Phillips; and, in addition to these, 
Madame Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves; the whole conducted by 
Mr. J. L, Hatton,—The dress meeting of the Trafford Glee Club was 
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held on Wednesday evening last. Miss Armstrong, Mrs. Winter- 
bottom, and Messrs. Slater and Scarisbrook, were the vocalists. The 
room was crowded. 

Leeps.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The third season of 
the Musical Union was commenced on Wednesday last by a 
full dress concert in the Music Hall, which was filled by a 
brilliant and fashionable assembly. The vocalists were Madame 
Clara Novello, Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Hatton, the 
whole forming Mr. Beale’s “touring party” for the present 
month. There was also a full band. The programme was com- 
posed of miscellaneous songs, duets, glees, ete, which, on the 
whole, were satisfactorily executed. The original object of the 
Musical Union, however, was expressly for the performance of 
the great works of the best masters—the union of the principal 
musicians in the town and neighbourhood, and their frequent 
association for that practice under intelligent and experienced 
conductors, without which no progress in combined emiperns 
can be made by the best artists in the world. The present 
committee of the Musical Union seem desirous to make the 
Society merely a thing of shreds and patches. Instead of the 
performance of a great work, which, with such artists as those 
enumerated above for principals, would have been a rich treat 
to the connoisseur, we have, generally, two or three popular 
school overtures by the band, and odds and ends of operas, 
songs, and hackneyed Italian cavatinas, ete. Will the 
art be advanced in Leeds by such work as this? Will 
the professedly first musical society in Leeds confine itself 
to such limits as these, and will the committee persuade 
themselves that they are aiding the cause of music by 
securing a few itinerant vocalists—first-rate though they be— 
and allowing them to warble their own favourite ditties and 
worn-out vocalities, at their own terms and in their »wn way? 

We mention these matters, as the committee are pursuing the 
same path which last year displeased the subscribers, and made 
it difficult to obtain the necessary amount of subscriptions to 
carry on the concerts this year. Besides, the extreme par- 
tiality and lack of judgment displayed this season, in their 
selection of a band, has made the committee extremely un- 
popular with the majority of those musicians who have hitherto 
been their best friends, as well as the most zealous promoters of 
the “ divine art” in Leeds. 

I need scarcely say that Madame Clara Novello and Mr. 
Sims Reeves were the chief attractions of the night. Both 
were in excellent voice, and raised the audience on more 
than one occasion to the highest point of enthusiasm. It is 
many years since Madame Clara Novello appeared in Leeds, but 
her voice seems as fresh and as pure as of yore, and, to my 
taste, she sings with more fervour and finish of style than she 
did ten years ago. Her first essay was in a new romanza by 
A. Schimon, “ Lidi amati, dove Prima,” which she gave with 
all that beauty of voice, finished style, and simple manner, 
which distinguished all her efforts. A little more warmth of 
expression, a little more fire and energy, and who could match 
her? But is she not already the first of English vocalists ? 
And is not that a proud position to attain? In the second part 
of the concert, Madame Clara Novello preferred singing some- 
thing instead of Verdi's “ Ernani, involami.” She was encored 
with acclamation, and substituted, in the most charming and 
piquant style, the old Scotch air (unaccompanied), “ My heart is 
sair for somebody.” There was still another triumph for the 
prima donna, and that was in a duet—not the one in the pro- 

amme—with Mr. Sims Reeves, which was unanimously re- 

emanded. 

I never heard Mr. Sims Reeves sing more magnificently than 
on this occasion. “Un impero,” from Le Propheéte, was his first, 
and Frank Mori’s new and intensely exciting national song, 
“England and Victory,” his second song. Both were encored— 
the latter with the utmost enthusiasm. 

ee the old three-voiced glee, “Then Sappho tuned,” 
to which Mr. Hatton has added two extra parts, and which was 
sung most harmoniously, but rather too solemnly, by the Glee 
and Madrigal Union, there was no other encore ution the 
evening. A word of commendation is due, however, to Mr, and 








Mrs. Lockey for a careful and neat rendering of Frank Romer’s 


pretty duet, “When the wind blows”; to Mrs. Enderssohn for 
a very fair interpretation of the Priére and Barcarole from 
Meyerbeer’s new opera, L’ Etoile du Nord; and to the tuneful 
Union for their charming singing in the first glee, “Come see 
what pleasures,” Elliott. The band played the overtures to 
Oberon, Ii Barbiere, and Egmont, the two first but indifferently, 
the last better and with more spirit. No conductor was an- 
nounced, but, just previous to each overture, an individual came 
stealthily from the back of the orchestra and assumed the 
direction, The concert closed with a very imperfect and in- 
effective performance of “God save the Queen.” 

The second of the People’s Concerts was given in the Music 
Hall on Saturday last, the vocalists being Miss Whitham, Miss 
Megson, Mr. Dyson (tenor), and Mr. Winn. The performance 
was not so successful as usual, though the vocalists exerted 
themselves greatly to please. The programme was deficient in 
variety, and the concerted pieces had evidently not been care- 
fully rehearsed, if sung at all previous to the concert. Miss 
Whitham was encored in both her songs, and Mr. Winn, for the 
energy he infused into Frank Mori’s spirit-stirring new national 
song, “ England and Victory.”—I understand that the Recreation 
Society, under whose auspices the People’s Concerts are given, 
are arranging to have a performance with full orchestra of Acis 
and Galatea, and Mendelssohn’s finale to Lorely, on the 25th. I 
trust their spirited efforts to spread a taste for really good music 
will be crowned with success. 

Isrp.—The committee of the Leeds Choral Society ha e made 
arrangements with the committee of the Leeds Musical Union 
to provide them with an orchestra for their present series of 
concerts, and forego their own. We have no doubt that this 
arrangement will tend to the interests of all parties, and conduce 
to the improvement of musical science in the town. The first 
concert will take place next Wednesday.—At the theatre, Mr. 
Vandenhoff and his daughter have been drawing good houses. 
On Monday last Sheridan Knowles’ Hunchback was performed, 
the part of Master Walter by Mr. Vandenhoff, and Julia by Miss 
Vandenhoff. On Tuesday, Merchant of Venice; on Wednesday, 
the Stranger; and on Thursday, Love’s Sacrifice. On Friday 
Miss Vandenhoff took her benefit in As You Like Jt, when the 
house was filled. 

LivERPOOL.—We perceive by the advertisement in our columns 
this week, that Mr. Edward W. Thomas announces his concerts at 
Liverpool for the month of January, and amongst other novelties 
will revive Bochsa’s Musical Voyage Round the World. This work 
was first produced at the Opera House in 1834, and performed 
twice to crowded audiences; and at the end of the season was 
brought out at the Colosseum (then under the management of 
Braham and Yates), where it had a run of six or seven weeks. 
Mr. Thomas was engaged to play with the leader, and at the se- 
cond performance was obliged to take that position himself in 
consequence of the unavoidable absence of that gentleman, and 
gave so much satisfaction that Bochsa, after the first part, shook 
hands with him most emphatically before the audience, and had 
him installed in the position, and also got him an extra engage- 
ment to play a solo on the violin every evening, and indeed 
always after took occasion to forward his interests. This was 
the first indication of Mr. Thomas's talent for conducting, which 
has since been so evinced at his concerts in the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool, which, we venture to say, have done more to 
popularize music there than any concerts that have preceded 
them. 

LeicesteR.—(From our own Oorrespondent.)\—Since the ter- 
mination of the open-air concerts, given during the summer 
months, under Mr. Henry Nicholson’s direction, music has been 
at a stand-still in this town. The winter season, however, 
commenced in earnest on Thursday evening with the first of a 
series of promenade concerts (also under the superintendance of 
Mr. Nicholson), at the Theatre Royal. The pit was boarded, 
over on a level with the stage, and formed an extensive saloon, 
which was decorated with flowers, and the banners of England, 
France, and Turkey. The programme consisted of overtures 
selections from classical symphonies, operatic arrangements, and 
light dance music, performed by a band of about forty, conducted 
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by Mr. H. Nicholson. The novelty of the evening was a piece 
descriptive of the Battle of Alma, adapted and arranged by 
Mr. Alfred Nicholson, in which the regular orchestra was sup- 
ported by three military bands. This will doubtless run to the 
end of the series. Miss Deacon, the pianist, gives her concert 
on Tuesday. The artistes engaged are Miss Cicely Nott, Mr. 
Augustus Braham, Mr. Thomas, of Worcester, (Violoncello) 
Mr. Aylward, Mr. H. Nicholson (Flute), Mr. A. Nicholson 
(Oboe), and pianoforte the fair bénéficiare herself. <Acis and 
Galatea forms one part of the programme. The Theatre Royal 
is now open with a good company, and the pieces are very well 
ut upon the stage. Mr. J. Harris is the lessee, and the stage 
irector, Mr. T, Clifford. 

Coventry.—A concert was given at the Theatre Royal, on 
Wednesday evening, which was fully and fashionably attended. 
Miss Cicely Nott was the vocalist, and made a great impression 
on the audience by her unaffected manner and charming singing. 
She was encored in the songs, “There’s a path by the river,” 
“ Home, sweet home,” and “ Lo, here the gentle lark ;” to the 
last, Mr. H. Nicholson’s flute obbligato was an excellent perform- 
ance. Mr. A. Nicholson gave a solo on the uboe, and was warmly 
applauded. Spohr’s violin duet in D minor was well played by 

essrs.C. Weston, and V. Nicholson. The remainder of the con- 
cert was sustained by the members of the Duke of Rutland’s pri- 
vate band, who on this, their first visit to Coventry, gave the 
greatest satisfaction, fully meriting their high reputation in the 
Midland Counties. A concert is announced for the 17th Dec., 
at which Miss Poole, Messrs. Benson, Lawler, and Coward are 
engaged. 

Brieuton.—(From a Correspondent)—Herr Kuhe gave a 
matinée musicale at his residence, on Monday, which was nume- 
rously and fashionably attended. Madame Taccani Tasca was 
the vocalist, and her vocalisation of Rode’s air, with variations, 
and the way she sang two romances by Gordigiani, were greatly 
admired. Herr Kuhe played a selection from Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte (from Book 6), a morceau de salon, of his own 
composition, a concert piece by Wallace, and Thalberg’s fantasia 
on the “Moise,” in all of which his well-known talent as a 
pianist was shown to great advantage. The other instru- 
mentalists were Mr. Blagrove, who played a fantasia by Vieux- 
temps, and Herr Oberthiir, whose performances of his fantasia 
for harp solo, “Bonnie Scotland,” and his duet with Herr 
Kuhe for harp and piano (Lucrezia Borgia), were, as usual, 
excellent. The concert gave very great satisfaction to Herr 
Kuhe’s patrons. 


Ipswicu.—(From a Correspondent.)\—Mr. Alfred Bowles’ con- 
cert at the Corn Exchange, on Wednesday evening, was 
patronized by nearly six hundred persons, which is a proof the 
concert was an attractive one, and says much for the knowledge 
Mr. Bowles possesses of the musical taste of the Ipswich 
dillettanti. The vocalists engaged were Miss Birch, Miss 
Lascelles, and Mr. Manvers; and the instrumentalists, Miss 
Wheatley (pianoforte), Herr Oberthiir (harp), and Mr. Alfred 
Bowles (violin). There were two encores during the evening, 
viz.:; Miss Lascelles in “Nobil Signor” (Les Huguenots) and 
Miss Birch in “Corinne” (Linley). Several pieces were greatly 
admired, particularly the harp solos tcl by Herr Oberthiir, 
as well as his duet for harp and clarionet, “Une nuit d’été,” in 
which Mr. Lazarus played the clarionet part with great taste, 
and a duet for harp and piano, excellently played by Herr 
Oberthiir and Miss Wheatley. The band was exceeding good, 
and their performance of the adagio and allegro from Beethoven’s 
first os spf as well as of an overture by Romberg, shewed 
they were well trained. Mr. Bowies’ performance of Suinton’s 
solo for the violin on the “Standard Bearer” was evidently that 
of a highly talented violinist, and the inhabitants of Ipswich 
have reason to be thankful for the evening’s entertainment pro- 
vided for them by the talented bénéficiaire. 

Cantersury.—The daughter of the late leader of the Catch 
Club (Miss Fanny Palmer) gave a concert at the New Music 
Hall, on Tuesday evening last, under the patronage of the lead- 
ing citizens, who testified their respect for her late deceased 
father by attending in large numbers. 

















FOREIGN. 


Panrts.—(From our own Correspondent).—At the Grand-Opéra, La 
Nonne Sanglante has been repeated several times.—La Muette di 
Portici is still being rehearsed for the débuts of M. Néri-Baraldi. Mad. 
Fanny Cerito will sustain the part of Fenella, for the first time, on the 
occasion. The new ballet for Mdlle. Rosati is in progress, but will not 
be ready for representation before the month of December.—M. Poultier 
is re-engaged. 

The first opera produced at the Thédtre-Italien after Matilda di 
Shabran, will be Mercadante’s Leonora, which is, at present, quite un- 
known to the Parisians. 

Maitre Wolfram will shortly be revived at the Théatre-Lyrique. 

M. Berlioz has been made a member of the Netherlands’ Society for 
the Encouragement of Musical Art at Rotterdam. 

M. Meyerbeer has left for Berlin.—By the way, there is a malicious 
report current among musicians that, after a grand dinner given by the 
celebrated maestro, two of the guests, a well-known musical instrument- 
maker and an ex-music publisher, had a very lively dispute on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and that, after indulging in a number of by 
no means flattering personalities, they eventually came to blows. 

Vienna.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—Herr Ander has made 
his re-appearance at the Imperial Opera House, as Stradella, in the 
opera of that name, and as Jean de Leyden, in Le Prophéte. In both 
characters he was well received. Robert /e Diable has been repro- 
duced with new scenery, dresses, and decorations, copied from those at 
the Grand-Opéra in Paris. Although the mise-en-scdne was highly 
satisfactory, the same cannot be said of the execution of the music. Herr 
Steger was not equal to the part of Robert, generally sung by Herr Erl, 
who has been deprived of it, no oneknows why. The former is lament- 
ably deficient in the power of dramatic impersonation, for which the 
occasional bursts in which he indulges are far from compensating. His 
delivery of the recitative, too, is faulty. Herr Draxler was much below 
the mark as Bertram, in which he is generally so good. The ballet 
was arranged by Herr P. Taglioni, Mdlle. Marie Taglioni supporting 
the part of Helen most efficiently. Mdlle. La Grua has made her re- 
appearance as Fidelio, and Agatha, in Der Freischiitz. Mdlle.Wildhauer, 
having recovered from her indisposition, is announced to appear this 
evening (the 27th), in Die Zigeunerin. 

The festival in honour of the foundation of the Mannergesangs- 
Verein is fixed for to-morrow, Saturday, the 28th, in the Sofienbadsaal. 
The society executed, on the 21st, in the court church of St. Augustin, 
a vocal mass composed expressly for them by Herr Esser. 

Beriin.—(From our own Correspondent).—Gluck’s Orpheus has 
been repeated, and, as was to be expected, the execution was smoother 
and more finished than on the first night. Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, 
Mesdames Koster and Herrenburger exerted themselves, as on the 
former occasion, to the utmost, and their efforts were duly appreciated. 
The new scenery by Herr Gropius is worthy of high praise.—The 
representation of the Huguenots, last Sunday, was most brilliant. Mad. 
Késter and Herr Theodore Formes were called on twice after the grand 
duet in the fourth act. The house was crammed.—Among the musical 
events of last week, the opening of the Sinfonie-Soiréen is worthy of 
especial notice. The first piece in the programme selected by Herr 
Capelimeister Taubert, was Schubert’s symphony in C major. It was 
played here once, eight years ago, but was new to the majority of the 
audience. The overture to Euryanthe followed, and the concert con- 
cluded with Beethoven’s symphony in D major.—Herr Julius Schneider 
gave a performance of his new oratorio of Luther, in the Garnisons- 
kirche, for the benefit of the soldiers and veterans who have suffered 
by the late inundations in Silesia. The poem is written by Herr 
Dietrich Kénemann, and is divided into the three following parts :—1. 
Luther’s opposition to Tetzel ; 2. The proceedings before the Emperor 
at Worms; and 3. The iconoclast Carlostadt, and Luther’s death. 
Although as a whole, the oratorio cannot be regarded as a great work, 
there are some clever things in it, such, for instance, as the chorals 
“Kine feste Burg” and “ Aus tiefer Noth ruf’ ich zu dir.’ The author 
has altogether failed in his pourtrayal of the persevering Luther. He 
has been more successful with Melancthon. Praise is due to Herren 
Theodore Formes, Zschiesche, Mesdemoiselles Geissler, and Gey, and 
the orchestra of the Royal Musik-schule, for the manner in which they 
executed their respective tasks.—The Quartett-Soiréen of Herren Oert- 
ling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and Birnbach, in Sommer’s Rooms, continue 
as attractive as they were last season, and are well attended by amateurs 
of first-class music.—The Kénighcher Domchor has accepted the invi- 
tation of the Gustav-Adolph-Verein to play at the festival which will 
take place in Hamburgh on the 27th and 29th instant, in commemora- 
tion of the foundation of the society.—From the 1st November to the 
end of March, 1855, a performance of sacred choral mysic will take 
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place on the first and third Friday in each month. The performers 
will be chosen from among the pupils of the Kénigliche Musikschule. 

Cornognr.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller has been spending the vacation 
at the Rheinische Musikschule in St. Gourshausen, where, among 
other compositions, he has written a “ Lorelei’ for solo voices, chorus, 
and full band. The poem itself is by Herr Wolfgang Miller. The 
Abonnement Concerte were announced to begin on the 24th inst., 
under the direction of the first-named gentleman. Mad. Nissen- 
Saloman is engaged as vocalist for the first four concerts. The 
Rheinische Musikschule re-opened for the term last week. Herr 
Christian Reimers, formerly of Diisseldorf and Bonn, has been added 
to the staff of professors. Mr. Mitchell was here, a few days since, to 
arrange a third Stingerfahrt to London, next year. As it is quite out 
of the question that all the members of the Mdnnergesang-Verein can 
again absent themselves from their usual avocations, Mr. Mitchell 
proposes to get about eighteen or twenty of their number, and to find 
some twenty or thirty singers from other cities on the Rhine, and, 
with the company thus constituted, first to give a series of concerts in 
the United Kingdom, and then proceed to America.— Mad. von. Mara 
has been well received in the operetta of Angela, written expressly for 

err R. Benedix, 
pe age R. Wagner’s Tannhdéuser has been produced, Herr 
Hoffman playing the principal part. — iw 

WorzsurG.—The brothers Wieniawsky have been giving concerts 
with great success. 

Wermar.—The theatre opened, on the 16th September, with Signor 
Verdi’s Ernani. ; 

Brunswick.—Senora Pepita the Spanish danseuse, having unex- 
pectedly left, one evening last week, the performance announced could 
not take place, and the admission money was returned to those present 
on the occasion. The reason assigned for the fair fugitive’s disappearance 
is that the orchestra could not play her dances (!). 

Lerrsic.—M. Adolphe Adam’s opera of Giralda has been most 
successfully produced. 

DrespEN.—Carl Maria von Weber’s Euryanthe has at length been 
produced at the Royal Opera-house, for the first time these five years. 
Malle. Ney sustained the part of Eglantine, and Herr Tichatscheck, 
that of Adolar. Norma and Fidelio have been played, but the execution 
was not altogether satisfactory. 

Darmstapt.—At the Opera-house, Robert le Diable, Guillaume Tell, 
Les Huguenots, Die Zauberflite, Le Prophéte, and Lohengrin have been 
performed within the last week or two. Herr Dalle Aste has appeared 
as Bertram, Guillaume Tell, Marcel, and Sarastro, and, according to 
general report, is permanently engaged. 

Mvuyicu.—On the 8th inst., Les Huguenots was played in quite a 
novel manner—namely, without Raoul. Herr Young, who was to have 
sustained the character, having suddenly become hoarse, after his first 
air, when the curtain went up for the second act, Herr Lenz appeared 
as the “Tartar” of the management, and announced that the piece 
would be played to the end without the principal character! 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matnr.—Herr Adolf Hesse, the organist, has 
given several organ performances lately, with great success. 

Fremsura.—Madlle. Anna Zerr will play a short round of characters 
in November. She will be accompanied by her sister, Madlle. Minna 
Zerr, who has been prosecuting her professional studies in Stuttgart, 

Hampura.--Das unterbrochene Opferfest has been most carefully 
produced. 

Bremen.—The new grand romantic opera, entitled Der Prophet von 
Chorassan by Herr Sobolewski, Capelmeister here, was produced a short 
time since. The composer has also written the libretto, founded upon 
a part of Moore’s Lalla Rookh. It is very deficient in “ action,” and, 
consequently, not adapted for theatrical representation. The music is 
respectable. 

Baste.—The theatre re-opened on the 1st of October, with Za Fille 
du Régiment. 

CantsRvHE.—Three operas have lately been revived: La Muette, 
Le Porteur d Eau, and Jakob und seine Kinder. 

Stocknoim.—-L’ Etoile du Nord will shortly be produced, 

AMSTERDAM.—T'wo new lyrical establishments have just been 
opened : a German opera-house, and a very large concert-hall, in which 
some of the chefs-d’wuvre of the great masters of all countries will be 
given every Sunday. The prices have been fixed as low as possible, in 
order to be within the reach of every income and thus spread a taste for 
good music among the lower classes, The German opera was inaugu- 
rated by Herr Flotow’s Martha and Das Feldlager in Granada. The 
programme of the first concert in the new hall comprised numerous 
selections from Mozart’s Zauberfléte, and from the works of Méhul, 
Auber, Halévy, Pergolese, Paisiello, Rossini, Weber, Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn, 





SrurreaRrt.—(From a Correspondent.)—We are beginning to be very 
gay, the coldness of the weather bringing the inhabitants back quickly 
from their country seats. The opera, therefore, presents a much more 
brilliant audience, and the concert-givers are commencing operations. 
Miss Arabella Goddard, the young and eminent English pianiste, gave 
one last evening, under the immediate patronage of the Court, and 
supported by the élite of Stuttgart. Unfortunately a telegraphic message 
arrived in the morning announcing the death of the Queen of Bavaria 
(reported to be from cholera), which prevented the attendance of the 
immediate attachés to the court; nevertheless the room presented a 
most brilliant appearance, and the concert went off with great éc/at, 
under the conductorship of our respected Capelmeister, Herr P. von 
Lindpaintner, and assisted by Mad. Marlow and Herr Pischek, as 
vocalists. Miss Arabella Goddard created a fwrore by her performance 
of Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto, in which she was most ably accom- 
panied by a first-rate orchestra. The fair pianiste was enthusiastically 
recalled at the end of the concerto and greeted with immense applause. 
The other two pieces she played were Weber's Invitation and Thalberg’s 
Moise, in both of which her extraordinary powers of execution were dis- 
played to great advantage, and she was recalled after each morceau to 
receive the well-merited approbation of the audience. ‘The dilletanti 
of Stuttgart were universal in their admiration of Miss Arabella God- 
dard, astonished by her execution, and delighted with her expression, 
for which they were not prepared, as, until Herr Lindpaintner told 
them a different story, they had laboured under the idea that “ English 
artists haye no souls!” Herr Henry Bohrer, the pianist (from London), 
is also here, and will most likely be heard at some of the musical ré- 
unions. Miss Arabella Goddard returns to Frankfort next week, where 
we understand she is engaged to play at the Musée, 








DRAMATIC. 


AvetrHt THEATRE—The recent New Beer Bill, prohibiting 
the sale of malt and spirituous liquids after certain hours on 
Sunday, has originated the farce produced at this theatre on 
Monday night, under the title of Bond Fide Travellers, Itis a 
mere trifle, and is wy redeemed from insignificance by the 
acting of Mr. and Mrs, Keeley. The landlord of a public-house, 
having nothing to do between the hours of three and six on 
Sunday, goes out for a walk, and leaves the house in the care of 
Joe, the potboy, with strict injunctions to allow no one to enter 
during his absence. Joe has a sweetheart in the house, Jemima, 
the housemaid, and she overrules his wish to observe his master’s 
orders and adhere to the act of parliament, and prevails on him 
to admit some half-dozen of her friends into the back parlour by 
a private door. The entire party sit down and regale themselves 
with spirits and pipes. The master returns home with two 
policemen, and knocks at the door. Jemima conceals her guests 
after the fashion of the supper scene in High Life Below Stairs; 
but the policemen discover unmistakeable signs of the real state 
of matters in the half-empty tumblers and the still warm pipes. 
To screen herself and friends, Jemima pretends that she and 
Joe were the persons who had been drinking and smoking; and 
the great point of the farce consists in the efforts made by 
Mrs. Keeley to smoke a Dog to convince the landlord of the 
truth of her statement. The manner in which Jemima attempts 
to get herself out of the scrape of entertaining her friends, by 
pretending that they were bond fide travellers, is too extra- 
vagant, and does not lead to a satisfactory conclusion. There is, 
however, some smartness in the writing, and abundance of mirth 
which, together with the admirable acting of the two princi al 

ersonages, realised a decided success for the new farce. The 
introduction of the [rishman—which was altogether unsuited to 
Mr. Paul Bedford—was a weak invention, and did not advance 
the success of the piece. 

Sr. Jamzs’s.—The new drama in three acts produced here on 
Monday evening, under the name of Honour Before Titles, is 
taken from La Poissarde, a popular piece some time ago at the 
Porte St. Martin. The plot is extremely complex, but well and 
clearly told. Madeleine, a young girl of the Halles, has married 
a certain Count de la Tourangerie, without being aware of his 
rank. It seems that the Count has wooed Madeleine, but bein 
unable to win her to his illicit purposes, assumes the guise an 
habits of a merchant in the market, marries her as one of her 
own class, and deserts her. Madeleine subsequently learns of 
her husband’s rank and death, The offspring of this strange 
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union is Aurelie, whom Madeleine determines to bring up in a 
superior style, and accordingly sends to a boarding-school. 
Meanwhile Madeleine is courted and won by Pailleux, a small 
merchant in the market. At the boarding-school Aurelie meets 
Gaston, the son of another Count de la Tourangerie, brother of 
her father, without knowing who he is, and the young pair fall 
desperately in love. Aurelie returns home to her humble 
dwelling in the market, and feels bitterly the contrast between 
her elegant associates at school, and the vulgar manners and 
language of her mother and step-father. An accident brings Gas- 
ton to Z home of Aurelie, whom he has lost, and has been unable 
to trace after she had left the boarding-school. He is over- 
whelmed with grief and surprise at finding her in so humble an 
abode, and at beholding in her parents tradespeople of the very 
lowest class. Love, however, triumphs over every minor con- 
sideration, and Gaston promises to marry Aurelie despite of all 
obstructions. The Count de la Tourangerie comes in most in- 
opportunely, and carries off his son, threatening him with 
paternal displeasure and disinheritance if he does not renounce 
for ever so degrading an alliance. Aurelie and her parents are 
left in despair. In the second act Jerome, a friend of Madeleine 
and her husband, promises them a chance of success for Aurelie 
and Gaston. He is the true Count de la Tourangerie, who, 
having killed an officer in a duel, without witnesses, is con- 
demned to death, and is living in concealment. The pretended 
Count isin reality a valet, who has taken advantage of certain 
circumstances—among others the sudden death in a remote 
country of his master—and passes off as the father of Gaston. 
Gaston, being an infant when his father dies, presents no obstacle 
to the cheat. In the end the false Count is exposed, and Aurelie 
and Gaston, who are cousins, are made happy. 

The character of Madeleine is drawn with remarkable force 
and spirit; and hardly anything could be better than Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s acting of the part, to which her versatile and energetic 
manner are excellently suited. Madeleine is a real melo-dramatic 
personage, and the scene of starvation in the last act is really 
tragic. Mr. J. L. Toole might have made more of the part of 
Pailleux. He seemed to understand it perfectly ; but his ten- 
dency to overdo spoiled his endeavours. 

The remainder of the cast was not powerful. Mr. Stuart did 
all that could be done for the counterfeit count; but Mr. More- 
land was not eminently successful in Gaston, nor did Miss Clif- 
ford display the highest talents, nor even the loftiest promise, in 
Aurelie. 

The piece was entirely successful, and has been repeated every 
night during the week. 








REVIEWS. 


“ Hymn OF PRAISE FOR Att Nations.” <A Sacred Cantata, for Four 
Voices, with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Com- 
posed by Thomas Lloyd Fowle. J. Alfred Novello. 

“Sprina Time.” Divertissement for the Pianoforte. By Thomas 
Lloyd Fowle. Jewell and Letchford. 

“Great Gop or Hosts.” A Hymn for the National Fast Day. 
Words and Music by Thomas Lloyd Fowle. J, A. Novello. 





Tue present is frequently said to be the age of mediocrity in every- 
thing. The same, probably, has been said during the flat periods of 
every epoch, until some Triton among the minnows has started up to 
wipe off the stain, at least for the rest of his generation. Be this-as it 
may, there certainly seems to be, at the present day, an extraordinary 
number of people who stick fast toa middle, and very middling, course, 
with wonderful perseverance. We infer their opinions from their 
works. Either they have a high estimate of their own gifts, or a mean 
one of the difficulties of art—or, perhaps their creed is a jumble of both 
these heresies. Doubtless, our brethren of the pen and pencil—nay, 
the whole art-fraternity, from the pourers-out of words to the pilers-up 
of granite—have the same complaint to make. Music, however, 
by reason both, that its true greatness is less open to common 
apprehension, and its true littleness more in demand for the 
pleasurable excitements of the mass of mankind, than are those 
of any other art, has always appeared to us peculiarly obnoxious 
to the attacks of pretenders. Whether, by the way, their operations are 
dictated by pretence or mistake we know not; but, in either case, the 











result is the same. There are, for example, hosts of people, just now, 
rushing into music-print, with all the activity of the bee, the blindness 
of the mole, and the intrepidity of the bull-dog. They seem to know 
no difference between the pleasure of listening to a fine work and the 
power of creating its twin-brother ;—to feel no apprehension but that, 
the study entered, the door closed, and pens, ink, and paper at hand, 
they have only to summon, and forth, at their bidding, come the thoughts 
of genius and all the resources of art for their treatment. They hear 
and like music, and are determined to make some for themselves. The 
process is not expensive, and this is, perhaps, the individuality of its 
temptation. Amateur architecture, for instance, would be costly and 
troublesome, and would involve, besides, a scrambiing about over stone 
walls and damp foundations, not in character with the pure idea of an 
amusement. Amateur painting, again, if undertaken on the grand 
scale, would not be without its drawbacks. It would take up more 
room and cause more smell and litter than is quite agreeable for mere 
pastime. Furthermore, no amount of vanity could blind a bungler, in 
this case, to his libelling of nature:—he would either learn the art or 
leave off caricaturing it. But musical composition is a good, wholesome, 
cleanly, and economical occupation ;—not very remunerative, perhaps ; 
but intensely amazing to those who know no better. Above all, there 
is little danger of that rapid self-conviction which usually comes of 
tampering with the sister-arts. Now, bearing in mind the notorious fact, 
that such men as Hiindel and Beethoven scarcely appear oftener than 
ounce in a century, and that the small number of excellent composers of 
the second class existing at one time in any country clearly defines the 
narrow limit within which the creative faculty may be looked for, it 
certainly does seem extraordinary that there should be such a vast 
amount of delusive and wholly unqualified expectancy of even those 
minor art-honours, which great natural gifts and much labour only suc- 
ceed in procuring for, comparatively, the few. But that such is the 
fact, the dreary piles of musical nonentity which, week by week, cover 
our library-table, sufficiently prove. 

All this is not intended solely for the benefit of the author of the 
pieces now under notice. The merits of such productions as these could 
as well be discussed in six lines as in sixty. Our comments are not 
directed specially against this or that particular specimen of musical 
nonsense, but against the spirit which prompts the manufacture of such 
things in general, Mr. Thomas Lloyd Fowle is evidently one of a class 
who have made up their minds that music is one of the most utterly 
familiar and self-suggestive matters in nature. With them, apparently, 
nothing more is necessary than an ear for a tune and the barest elements 
of grammar, to enable any man, with a fortnight’s notice, to jump right 
into the middle of the biggest things of art, and hew his way through 
symphonies, oratorios, and we know not what, right up to the very apex 
of Parnassus itself. They confound their intentions with their powers, 
and so go on pouring out oceans of the most desolate platitudes with a 
perseverance and complacency all but inconceivable. To take the “Hymn 
of Praise for all Nations,” as an example;—what can be so utterly 
destitute of everything that music should possess? In the whole ofits 
twenty-six pages, there is not the ghost of an idea, nor a single gleam 
of artistic accomplishment, except the evidence of those initiatory 
technical errors which no school-boy of six months’ standing would 
commit. We can forgive, at all times, the absence of positively novel 
matter, for the faculty of this species of creation is but very sparingly 
distributed. But there is a new way of putting old ideas, a fresh charm 
in the novel and graceful garniture and appearance of thoughts long used, 
that has all the effect of, and certainly stands next in merit to, 
absolute originality, This, certainly, is within the reach of all 
thorough musicians—especially such as deem themselves competent to 
wrestling with “Grand Cantatas,” and the like; but not one atom of 
it can we detect in the piece now before us. We commence with an 
overture, “ Representing the March of the Nations,” and go on through 
a series of choruses, recitatives, and solos (including, strangely enough, 
a verse of the National Anthem, “arranged by Vincent Novello”), all 
set forth with the pomp and circumstance of a first-rate performance ; 
when lo! on looking into it, we find everything as bald and flat as 
Salisbury Plain. Still expecting the apparition of something un- 
common, search on as we will, the same features present themselves in 
dismal routine: the most vapid and worn-out phraseology, the poorest 
and weakest forms of expression, the least adventurous phases of con- 
struction; the whole, in short, has about as much merit, and as little 
positive offence, as the first casual remark we might happen to hear 
about the state of the weather, or the anticipations of the coming Lord 
Mayor’s show. And this is precisely the greatest grievance about this 
species of music. If it contained ~~ bold and dashing adventure at 
originality, no matter how great the fall, no matter how consummate 
the ugliness, we could, at least, record and, pro tanto, respect the 
attempt. If, confessing to lack of genius, it sought, with all the knowledge 
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and feeling of the artist, to re-adorn past fancies, and expand them to 
a nobler use than they ever yet had borne, no fear but we should have 
found beauties enough to contemplate, and praise enough to give them. 
But what of beauty can we find in material that was stale at the 
moment of its birth, and has long since rotted by exposure to time? 
What of constructive adroitness in music that sedulously adheres to 
one key? What of skilful contrivance where plain counterpoint reigns 
supreme ? 

tt is evident, however,—(and this is the worst part of the matter) — 
that Mr. Fowle has a very much higher opinion of his bantling than 
we have been able to arrive at. Had this work been modestly put 
forth as a first attempt, we might have hoped that an acquaintance with 
the works of great men would have shown its author how much he had 
to learn, and, perhaps, stimulated him to the necessary acquirement. 
Nothing of the kind, however :—Mr. Fowle saliies out with all the con- 
fidence of a master of his craft. People like Beethoven were content 
to dedicate their greatest works to a King of Prussia, or some such in- 
dividual potentate. “This Hymn of Praise,” on the other hand, is 
dedicated to “ Her most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, and all her 
assembled guests from the four quarters of the globe!” Mr. Fowle, 
doubtless, imagines, his work a very worthy and sufficient offering ;— 
few other people, we fear, will think of it but as a deplorable imper- 
tinence. 

We have already said so much about the class to which this kind of 
music belongs, that scarcely more is necessary than to indicate a similar 
origin for the other two pieces on our list. The “Fast Day Hymn,” be- 
cause it is the shortest, is perhaps, the least annoying of the three; 
while the “ Spring Time Divertissement,” is, positively, the most childish 
piece of folly we remember to have seen for the pianoforte, or any other 
instrument. 








NOTICE. 


In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, it is absolutely 
necessary that all copies of THE Musica Wort), transmitted 
through the post, should be folded so as to expose to view the red 
stamp. 

It is requested that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Oreanists.—The papers on the Panopticon Organ are pub- 
lished in Nos. 28 and 32 of the present series. The article on the 
Leeds Organ will be found in No. 30; and the Review of the 
Organ at St. George’s Hall in Nos, 34, 35, and 37. 

A.K.—The best plan, if our correspondent can afford the time and 
the money, is to set out for Italy at once—say to Milan—and 
make inquiries of Sig. Ricordr, the music publisher. The 
London and Paris agents are slippery, and not to be trusted. 

InvesticaTor.— Next week. 


Mr W. Borrow.— Will our correspondent kindly forward another 
copy to the office. 

Mr. Lias’s letter arrived too late for publication this week. It 
will appear in our next. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, November 41H, 1854. 


Wuexk is Sophie Cruvelli? That is what M. Fould, who 
directs the Grand-Opéra in Paris with ministerial sagacity, 
would like to know—and M. Roqueplan, who stands for 
manager in the public eye of France—and Sig. Verdi, who has 
withdrawn his opera, which was to be the main attraction of 
the winter season—and M. Meyerbeer, who for the twentieth 
time takes back his Africaine, which to the theatre in the 








Rue Lepelletier has long been as Canaan to the Israelites— 
and M. Fiorentino, who with equal eloquence and good feel- 
ing undertook the defence of the absent prima donna in the 
pages of the Constitutionel—and M. Jules Janin, who calls 
her “Cette belle et regrettable Cruvelli,” in his feuilleton of 
the Debats—and the Emperor of the French, who prefers her 
to every other singer—and M. Vivier, who christened her 
“lange Gabrielle’—and Mr. Gye, who holds the mantle of 
Giulia Grisi, ready to place it on her shoulders—and Mr. 
Lumley, who discovered and gave her to the operatic world, 
and would fain associate with her name and genius the 
resuscitation of Her Majesty’s Theatre—and the Emperor of 
Russia, who would give her £10,000 to travel to St. Peters- 
burgh next winter, and console his subjects for the loss of the 
Crimea—and Brother Jonathan, who harrassed and blasé by 
Jenny Lind, Barnum and Co., looks forward to the coming of 
Cruvelli as the harbinger of a new emotion—and the author 
of Modern German Music, Recollections and Criticisms, who 
will now have nobody of any consequence, except Sterndale 
Bennett, to “cut up” in the Athenewm—and ourselves, who, 
in the face of certain critics of no less acuteness than inte- 
grity, singularly modified in their views of art and artists 
since the reign of Dr. Marquis de la Belinaye, maintain that 
Malle. Cruvelli is a very great dramatic singer, in spite of 
some faults (and even her stern and indefatigable detractors 
are not absolutely immaculate)—and in short everyone who 
takes an interest in the operatic drama of Italy, Germany, 
and France, and are aware what a rare phenomenon is a 
prima donna who has that within her to force the public to 
acknowledge her dominion (the few sacré as it is termed by 
our allies, the ‘‘divine fire” in our own tongue, which 
Cruvelli indisputably has)—one and all would like to be able 
to answer the question, “ Where is Sophie Cruvelli?” We 
are sorry we cannot help them. 

So much has been said by people who know nothing about 
the matter, so much scandal has been uttered, so many 
canards have been invented, such contradictory assertions 
have obtained credence, and not the shadow of a truth 
elicited, that we cannot refrain from warning all those who 
are interested about Mdlle. Cruvelli—mand of these the 
number, even in England, is not small—against attaching 
any importance to the stories that fly about, are printed, 
circulated, and the next day contradicted by others in a 
totally opposite sense. Whoever is desirous of reading a 
fair and reasonable statement of the matter may consult the 
article of M. Fiorentino in the Constitutionel (Oct. 17), which 
does as much honour to his heart as to his head, and to the 
gentlemanly and spirituel paper of M. Taxile Delord, in the 
Charivari (Oct. 19). The diatribes of M. Adolphe Adam 
and other animalcules of the Parisian press contain nothing 
but matter wholly irrelevant, with an unkind sentiment at the 
bottom and the spirit of Mendez Pinto on the surface. One 
thing is certain, that the greatest loser by the unaccountable 
flight of Mdlle. Cruvelli is the young lady herself. As there 
is nothing like figures to support arguments when questions 
of interest are at stake, we shall state what we know to be the 
inevitable forfeit of her strange precipitation,—unless, indeed, 
redeemed by a retreat, for which a channel has been generously 
left open to her. By violating the terms of her engagement 
with the Grand-Opéra Mdlle, Cruvelli loses—first, 100,000 
francs, dedit ; second, 20,000 francs, dommages intéréts to the 
theatre, for disappointing the public, and leaving the manage- 
ment no alternative but to return the money; third, 50,000 
francs for the remaining four months, the half of her first 
year’s engagement ; and fourth, 150,000 francs for her 
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second year’s engagement, and two months of her congé, 
which had been purchased by the theatre with a view to the 
Exhibition of 1855—not less than 200,000 francs voluntarily 
resigned through her abrupt departure from Paris, her engage- 
ment being of course no longer valid. Lastly, a penalty of 
1000 francs, twice a week, is incurred by her absence from her 
post—the terms of her treaty providing that she should 
sing eight times in a month, or forfeit 1,000 francs for each 
night’s deficiency—thus adding a further sum already 
amounting to 10,000 francs to her losses. Let us add up 
the items. 


Dedit < 100,000 fr. (£4,000) 


Dommages - : - + 20,000 fr. (£800) 
Salary . - - - 200,000 fr. (£8,000) 
Penalties - : - - 10,000 fr. (£400) 





Total - - - 330,000 fr. (£13,200) 


This, it will hardly be denied, is paying pretty dearly for 
her conduct—a conduct which we are not prepared to de- 
fend, while, at the same time, until the whole truth is de- 
clared, we shall refrain from imitating those eager aspersers 
in the French and English press, who full upon the unhappy 
young singer like so many hungry wolves upon a carcass 
newly found. We may also admit that under any circum- 
stances, we should not be disposed, let the worst supposition 
be the true one, to attack a lady whose very severe punish- 
ment already more than compensates for twice as much 
thoughtlessness and culpable neglect of duty. It might have 
been believed that even the most violent opponents of Mdlle. 
Cruvelli—in the depths of whose wisdom she is neither a 
singer nor an actress, and the uniform independence and un- 
bending steruness of whose critical career would make them 
scorn to flinch one hair’s breadth from the truth—would 
still, under the circumstances, have refrained from abusing 
her, and even, since she is after all but a woman, have been 
induced at least to pity while condemning her. We must not, 
however, look for human weakness from men who, true 
Romans, like the early Brutus, would hand over their own 
offspring to punishment sooner than sacrifice on the altar of 
falsehood. 

Meanwhile two things may be relied on :—Mdlle. Cruvelli 
has not yet been found; and though, according to some, she 
is but an indifferent singer and actress, the Grand-Opéra in 
Paris, the first lyrical establishment of the world, cannot get 
on without her, for want of another as good. This is at 
least suggestive. Sig. Verdi, moreover, is no bad judge, 
where his own music is at stake. He composed his new 
opera expressly for Mdlle. Cruvelli, after hearing her first in 
Ernani, and then in the Huguenots; he declared to his 
friends that the opera was his very best, and that the part 
intended for Cruvelli was the finest he had ever composed ; 
he played the music over to her a few days before she so 
unexpectedly quitted Paris, and composer and prima donna 
were equally enchanted—she with her part, he with its 
exponent; and, lastly, when he heard of her departure, he 
abruptly withdrew the score of his new work, and would 
hear of no other prima donna. Sig. Verdi may be right or 
may be wrong; but we can vouch for the exact truth of 
every word we have stated. The chance is, that the com- 
poser of Hrnani and Rigoletto knew very well what he was 
about, and had no need to consult the critics of the press, 
either pro or con. He was acquainted with every European 
singer of eminence, and he preferred Mdlle. Cruvelli to them 
all; and moreover, acting up to his expressed opinions, 
he deprived the theatre of his opera, which he had composed, 











not for the Académie Impériale de Musique et de Danse, but 
for Sophie Cruvelli. We applaud his choice, and trust that 
he may still be lucky enough to obtain her, and she to reap 
the advantage of “creating” a first original part from the 
pen of a composer so much in vogue. M. Meyerbecr, too, is 
somewhat exacting, as all the world knows; but let the 
Opéra enquire of M. Meyerbeer, “ Where is the Africaine ?” 
and his answer is stereotyped—“ Where is Cruvelli ?” 

In what estimation M. Fould, the government director of 
the opera, and M. Roqueplan, the representative-manager, 
hold Mdlle. Cruvelli may be gathered from the sequel, for 
the truth of which we pledge ourselves. M. Fould, in a 
conversation with a very intimate friend of the prima donna 
and of her family, expressed himself, in conclusion, to the 
following purport :—Let Mdlle. Cruvelli return to Paris and 
resume her post, and all shall be forgiven and forgotten. Her 
money and other property, upon which the government has 
laid its hands, shall be restored to her; the dedit, the dom- 
mages intéréts, the penalties, shall be waived; Verdi shall 
give her his opera; Meyerbeer will promise her his 4 fricaine; 
she shall be received with open arms, and pas de rancune 
for her word of welcome. Let her but come back, the 
prodigal !—and the fatted calf shall be killed; there shall be 
no reproaches, but all be reinstated as if nothing had taken 
place to interfere with the position she maintained until 
the moment of her departure. 

Here was liberality on the part of the minister to a poor 
forlorn artist !—here was a chance held out to a singer and 
actress of “ mediocre” talents ! 


“ Times change, and men with ’em.” 


Will Mdlle. Cruvelli respond to the ministerial magnani- 
mity—and to the kind forgiveness of M. Roqueplan, her 
manager, who but lately, within a few days, echoed the words 
of the minister,—and to the chivalrous enthusiasm of Signor 
Verdi, who will throw himself at her feet when she comes 
back, and present her his score as a peace-offering,—and to 
the genuine good nature of the Parisian public, who are 
longing to forgive and applaud her? Will she respond to 
such unprecedented tokens of sympathy and admiration? If 
she does not, supposing that they are allowed to be com- 
municated to her, and that ber power depends upon her 
will, she is not what we have always taken her to be—she is 
not the Sophie Cruvelli of the last six years. We hope for 
the best, and believe that it will come. But if she be mar- 
ried, as some will have it, to a gentleman of large fortune, 
why, then, he must bear the brunt of it; and surely if he be 
a gallant and an honourable chevalier—which can hardly be 
otherwise under the circumstances that have happened to him 
—he will not grudge 330,000 francs, or thrice as much, for 
the possession of such a partner in his name and fortunes. 

Let it never be overlooked, in criticising this unhappy 
escapade (which, we believe, is the word), that, when leaving 
Paris, Mdlle. Cruvelli left her property, both in money and 
goods, behind her, and took absolutely nothing with her but 
the necessary sum to defray the expenses of her journey. 
Even her private letters were opened and read by the police. 
There was, therefore, no arriére pensée in her proceedings, no 
design of absolving herself at one and the same time from 
her duties to the theatre and the penalties attached by 
contract to the breach of her engagement. Thus, when the 
worst is known, and it is proved that fortune, friends, 
position, fame and future, have all been abandoned for a 
caprice, and nothing saved, her bitterest enemy can be 


justified in addressing her in words of no harsher significa- 
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tion than these :—“Thou silly, wayward, thoughtless, in- 
consistent little fool !” 

And there are many more about, quite as foolish—though, 
we will undertake to say it, few with a kinder heart, 








THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN THE EAST. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—Allow me to make a proposition, through the medium of 
your columns, to which I amsure your readers will readily 
respond. 

A fund is in many quarters being raised for the relief of the 
sick and wounded in the East, and for the widows and children 
of thoseof our brave countrymen who have, I am sure, each and 
all proved themselves to be some of the noblest of England’s 
sons. My proposition is that we, the musicians and amateurs of 
that country which Providence has in the present and so many 
instances crowned with victory, should of ourselves raise a 
separate fund for so noble a cause as the one I now advocate, 
and that the same should be called—“The Musicians’ Contri- 
bution Fund for the Sufferers from the War,” and I doubt not but 
that you will have pleasure in receiving at the office of the 
Musical World any subscriptions that may be raised, and I will 
myself gladly act as secretary or treasurer of the fund, or lend 
any other aid in my power. I ama very poor man, but it will 
give me much pleasure to head the list with the small amount 
of a guinea, which is really more than I can afford ; but as the 
offering of a willing mind is “accepted according to that a man 
hath, and not according to that he hath not,” I need not be 
ashamed of my small contribution. 

Let us musicians and amateurs, then, shine forth con- 
spicuously on the present occasion. Handel, our greatest 
musician, annually performed his immortal Messiah for a chari- 
table purpose, and also bequeathed to an excellent institution a 
handsome legacy, and let us not be slow to imitate so good an 
example ; but having liberally offered our contributions to the 
glory of God and the benefit of our fellow-creatures, we shall 
shew that we breathe that spirit of good which we doubt not 
influenced the mind of the great master in his noble chorus, 


“Sing unto God, and high affections raise, 
To crown this conquest with unmeasured praise,” 


I am, Sir, Your very obedient servant and subscriber, : 
Tuomas Luoyp Fow.z, an Ama 


The Parsonage, Amesbury, November 1st, 1854. 





Sopuie Cruvetii.—And now for Mdlle. Cruvelli, who is talked 
of more than ever. Who would have thought it? Instead of 
having to defend herseif, it is she, they say, who is about to as- 
sume the offensive. She may shortly be expected in Paris, armed 
with strange revelations against her former patrons of yester- 
day, her adversaries of to-day. Her cause, which everybody 
from the beginning thought lost, and myself among the first, is 
on the contrary considered so good, that,as I hear, it has been 
undertaken by one of the celebrities of the French bar—M. 
Hébert, Keeper of the Seals under the late Louis-Philippe. 
Never before, in the interval of a few days, has the deepest 
black been changed into the fairest white—Parisian Correspon- 
dence of L’ Etoile Belge. 

Tue celebrated composer, Meyerbeer, having presided at the 
reprise of his Etoile du Nord at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, 
has returned to Berlin, where it is said that a new inheritance 
of three million of francs (£120,000) awaits him. 

Mr. Joun Wiikes, Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
late of Douglas, Isle of Man, and Monkland Leominster, has 
a ‘eaieaee organist of the Church of St. David, Merthyr 

'ydfil. 

Tue Bayp or THE GuripEs.—A dinner was given yesterday by 

the band of the Grenadier Guards to the band of the Guides, at 


Highbury Barn Tavern. On Wednesday the Guides band were 
shown over the Tower and the Bank. The Queen has given 





Harmonic Unton.—Mr. Benedict has written to Mr. Lias, 
secretary of the Harmonic Union, requesting him to withdraw 
his name from the office door and other places at Exeter Hall. 

BroaDwoop’s PIANOFORTES IN THE CRIMEA.—An extract from 
a letter, dated the Crimea, October 14, says :—“ In every valley 
there are good cottages and villas, You enter a house with all 
the accommodation of an English gentleman’s, pier glasses, pic- 
tures, libraries, Broadwood’s grand pianos, all broken to pieces, 
and this not done by us, but by their own detestable Cossacks.” 

Re-union pes Arts.—A_ conversazione was held on Wednes- 
day evening, at the rooms, in Harley-street. There was a large 
number of subscribers present. 

Watwortn Lecture Hatu.—A concert was given here on 
the 9th ult., in aid of the funds of St. Paul’s choir, Walworth. 
The music consisted of a selection from the Messiah, the anthems, 
“ Hear my prayer” (Kent), “ Behold a virgin” (Jarman), “ Give 
peace” (Callcott), and a miscellaneous second part; the whole 
supported by amateurs, solos and chorus, with the exception of 

Mrs. Dixon, Mr, Gadsby, and Mr. George Lake (conductor), 
The well-known chorus, “ For unto us,” was redemanded., All 
the choruses were sung with considerable precision. Mr. Lake’s 
concertina solo was encored, also songs by Mr. Hook and Mr. 
Rogers: the latter gentleman’s delivery of ‘‘ Comfort ye” was 
chaste. The hall was crowded. 








M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 

THE crowd assembled to welcome M. Jullien to England on 
Monday night was immense, and the welcome was spontaneous, 
A greater crowd was never assembled within the walls of any 
theatre; and a more enthusiastic reception was never awarded 
to any public favourite. M. Jullien’s real value was not fully 
appreciated until his loss was felt. He was absent from England 
last year, and the people, in consequence, were deprived of their 
customary ante-Christmas musical jubilee—the attempt to sup- 
ply the vacuum left by M. Jullien being rather condemned as an 
usurpation than accepted as a boon. A twelvemonths’ depriva- 
tion lent additional zest to the anticipation of M. Jullien’s con- 
certs this year. Entertainments, thus directed, placed, chosen, 


varied, and carried out with such spirit and vigour—to say 


nothing of the elegance and taste displayed as collateral attrac- 
tion—had never before been submitted to the English public. 
It were easy to trace the causes which helped M. Jullien to the 
high reputation he enjoys in this country. At present, however, 
contenting ourselves with the simple statement, that never was 
reputation more honourably won, or more universally accepted 
by the public, we shall confine ourselves to the events of Mon- 
day night, about which indeed there is more than enough to 
write, and writing about which will compel us to condense our 
remarks into as small a space as possible. 

And first—we do not entirely coincide with the general out- 
ery raised against the audience at Drury Lane on Monday night, 
because they did not demean themselves with temperance and 
dignity. Surely, ifa crowd had ever excuse for a little excite- 
ment, it was on the occasion of the first appearance for two 
years of so old and great a favorite as M. Jullien, and some 
extra ebullition of feeling was the most natural consequence in 
the world. Again—were not the times conducive to a little 
ultra display of enthusiasm, and did not the performance of 
Jullien’s “Grand Army Quadrille ”’—which might have created 
life under the ribs of death—tend directly to so prodigal 
a manifestation? Nay, did not the presence of some of the 
bandsmen of the Guides, who appeared in the promenade during 
the performance of the Army Quadrille, fan the flame of co- 
mingled loyalty and fraternization, until the very excess of good 





£100 to be distributed 


among the members of the band. 





feeling, became as it were, a menace, anda danger. More ex- 
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cuse could we find were we driven into a corner. But it is not 
needful, The crowd, we repeat, has been ill treated by the 
press on the occasion of M. Jullien’s first concert, and no allow- 
ance made for circumstances, 

The demonstration made for M. Jullien when he appeared 
on the platform we must leave to the reader’simagination. We 
cannot hope to describe any thing like the reality. To make 
use of a strong but somewhat vulgar term, it was literally 
“stunning.” M. Jullien looked in excellent health and spirits, 
and was quite himself. 

The band, if not composed of the same material, is no less 
complete and efficient than two years ago. Of the old hands, we 
still find at their post, Messrs. Koenig, Baumann, Howell, Alfred 
Mellon, Chipp, Mori, Prospére, De Folly, Wuille, Delavigne (for- 
merly Lavigne), Cioffi, Pratten, Sonnenberg, Jarrett, Collinet, 
etc. The numerical force is as powerful as ever. The capacity 
of the band was well tested at the commencement, in Beethoven’s 
overture to Hymont, which was executed with surprising pre- 
cision, and loudly applauded. A still finer performance was the 
symphony in A of Mendelssohn (the “ Italian”), which we have 
seldom heard with more pleasure, and upon the execution of 
which unqualified praise must be bestowed. The symphony was 
given entire, with the parts repeated according to the original 
score. It was listened to with profound attention throughout, 
and among that vast crowd not one sound was heard which 
betokened weariness or impatience—a great fact. Each move- 
ment was received with boisterous approval, and at the termi- 
nation a burst of applause greeted the performance from all 
parts of the theatre. The other morgeaux in the concert, which 
claimed most notice, were the “California Quadrille,” the 
“ Atlantic Galop,” the “Katty Did Polka,” and the “ British 
Army.” The “California Quadrille,” the “Katty Did Polka,” 
and the “ Atlantic Galop,” are all new, and all excellent. The 
“Army Quadrille” was received with evident delight, and was 
calculated, from its name alone, to cause excitement. The “Katty 
Did Polka”—descriptive of various musical sounds produced by 
myriads of insects on a tropical night—is one of the most 
sparkling and really tuneful dances we have heard for a long 
time; and the “Atlantic Galop” is full of sprightliness and 
character. The “Valse d’Adieu,” in which Keenig’s tone and 
feeling were exquisite, was loudly encored and repeated. 

Of Signor Robbio, who played two solos on the viclin, we 
cannot speak in terms of praise; whatever his merits, he is 
certainly not fit to hold a position as soloist in the same or- 
chestra with many of M. Jullien’s performers, M. Jullien’s 
solo players have hitherto been first-rate executants ; Signor 
Robbio is by no means a first-rate ; and, as if to make amends 
for Signor Robbio, M. Wuille played a solo on the clarionet 
magnificently and with well-deserved applause. In the “British 
Army Quadrille” and the selections from the Huguenots, most 
of the principal soloists found ample occasion to display their 
talents, and all came off with honours, 

We cannot close our notice of the concert of Monday evening 
without alluding to the excitement created by the performance 
of “God save the Queen” and “Partant pour la Syrie” at the 
end of part the first, It was unparallelled in its universality, 
intensity, and persistance. 

The concert of Tuesday night was distinguished by the first 
performance of the “American Quadrille,” which M. Jullien 
composed in America, and which was performed in the United 
States, for 216 consecutive nights, with invariable success, We 
are not surprised at this, The “American Quadrille” is really 
a work of merit, and the characteristic fugue at the end, on 





“Yankee Doodle,” is a chef-@euvre in its way. The airs intro- 
duced are “Hail Columbia,” “The Star-spangled Banner,” 
“The Land of Washington,” “The Echo of the Lakes,” “Old 
Folks at Home,” and “Yankee Doodle.” The last melody is 
varied ten different times with remarkable ingenuity and 
cleverness. The Quadrille was received with great applause, 
and promises to become one of the popularities of the day. 

On Wednesday, Madame Anna Thillon made her first appear- 
ance for three or four years in England, and was received with 
distinguished favour, She sang the “ Rondo Bohémienne” from 
Meyerbeer’s L’Ztoile du Nord, and the American melody, “ The 
Old Friend at Home.” Mad. Thillon was in good voice, and 
sang with charming taste. She was overwhelmed with plaudits 
and bravos. 

M. Duhéme, a new comer from Brussels, executed a solo on 
the trumpet splendidly. He is a master of his instrument, and 
one of the greatest acquisitions M. Jullien has made for some 
time. 

The “American Quadrille” was repeated on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, with increased effect. 

It is worthy of note, as distinguishing M. Jullien’s present 
from former programmes, that on almost every evening now an 
entire symphony is performed, whereas before, except on 
rare occasions—such as a Beethoven or Mendelssohn night— 
M. Jullien did not dare to venture on more than one movement. 
This is a sign of the times not to be despised. Mozart’s Jupiter 
has been played as well as Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Saturday last, the announced Military Féte in aid of the 
“Patriotic Fund” now raising in behalf of our eastern armies 
and their dependants, took place with an amount of success well 
worthy of the cause. The magnificent building and its grounds 
never looked to greater advantage than under the brilliant sky 
which prevailed throughout the day, and the dense masses of 
people, all eagerly bent on enjoyment, who paraded its interior 
and thronged its truly palatial steps and terraces, vividly re- 
called some of the most exciting days during the “ World’s Fair” 
in 1851. The building began to fill from an early hour, and by 
two o'clock the number present had reached its climax, there 
having been then admitted, according to the best accounts, 
nearly forty thousand people. The great attraction of the day 
was furnished by the performances, combined and separate, of 
no less than thirteen military bands (besides the permanent 
band of the Crystal Palace), of which the following is the official 
list -— 

Imperial Regiment, “Les Guides”—Conductor, M. Mohr. 
First Life Guards—Conductor, Mr. Waddell. 
Second Life Guards—Conductor, Mr. Grattan Cooke. 
Royal Horse Guards—Conductor, Mr. Tutton. 
6th Dragoon Guards (Carabineers)— Conductor, Mr. Cuconi. 
Grenadier Guards—Conductor, Mr. Schott. 
Coldstream Guards— Conductor, Mr. Godfrey. 

Scots Fusilier Guards—Conductor, Mr. Boose. 
18th (Royal Irish) Regiment-—-Conductor, Mr. Kutle. 
94th Regiment—Conductor, Mr. Froehnert. 

Royal Artillery—Conductor, Mr. Smyth. 

Royal Sappers and Miners—Conductor, Mr. Youle. 
Royal Marines (Woolwich) Conductor, Mr. Winterbottom, 

In the centre of the building, under the great transept, had 
been erected @ trophy, composed of all manner of arms and 
munitions of war, drawn—with the exception of two brass 
cannons captured at Bomarsund—from the Ordnance stores in 
the Tower, and very tastefully arranged in pyramidical form, 
terminating with the flags of England, France, and Turkey, 
displayed in friendly proximity. This was the gathering-point 
of the day, and, should it remain in sit@, will assuredly become 
the trysting-place of the new Crystal Palace, as was Osler’s 
fountain in its precursor. An elevated platform near this 
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trophy was allotted to the celebrated band of the Guides, for 
their in-door performances, which, naturally enough, attracted 
the lion’s share of admiration during the day. The music 
commenced about eleven o’clock, with our National Anthem 
from the Guddes, answered by “ Partant pour la Syrie,” from the 
band of the Royal Horse Guards; and, from this point onwards, 
for two hours, the various bands stationed in different 
parts of the building, amused themselves and their auditors 
with all manner of national and other performances, ap- 
parently as inclination directed. At length, a general migra- 
tion to the exterior balconies and terraces gave signal that the 
“great effect” of the féte was about to commence. This great 
effect, which was no other than a series of performances by the 
united strength of all the bands, under the direction of M. 
Schallehn, was, in reality, a great failure. The reverberations 
from the face of the building unpleasantly doubled every mass 
of sound; and, over and above this defect, for which nothing but 
situation could be held responsible, the bands did not go to- 
gether. In spite of M.Schallehn’s exertions—and they were 
Jaborious enough in all conscience—there was, throughout, a 
waviness and indecision of time and accent, extremely unpleasant 
to the listener, and by no means creditable to the orchestra. 
What peculiar difficulties could stand in the way of a respectable 
performance may be beyond our powers of comprehension; but 
it certainly seems strange that the much-lauded and much-paid 
director of the “Crystal Palace Band” could not succeed in 
keeping some tolerable order among even five or six hundred 
well-trained executants, 

The musical excitements of the day were closed by the return 
of the Guides to their station within the building, from which 
they gave, with superb effect, “God save the Queen,” and 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,” amidst a perfect hurricane of applause 

The magnificent French band, which contributed so largely to 
the gratifications of the Crystal Palace féte, is certainly, by many 
degrees, the most perfect military orchestra we have yet heard. 
Nothing more than this bare statement have we, at present, op- 
portunity to make; but we propose to devote an article in our 
next paper, to the formation and composition of the Guides band, 
and their instruments and style of performance ;—from which, 
perhaps, may be taken some valuable hints for the benefit of our 
own military orchestras. 





THE GUIDES AT EXETER HALL. 


A GRAND performance of miscellaneous music was given by 
the celebrated band of the Guides on Wednesday evening at 
Exeter Hall, in aid of the French Charitable Association in Lon- 
don. The hall was crowded in every part, and the first appear- 
ance of the members of the band, as they ascended the platform, 
created the greatest enthusiasm. When the National Anthem 
was played, and was followed by “ Partant pour la Syrie,” which 
was vociferously called for, both pieces being executed with pro- 
digious power, the excitement rose to a perfect furore. The 
audience became almost frantic, and cheered for several 
minutes without cessation. This display was, doubtless rather 
a compliment to the Guides as allies, than a testimony to their 
talents as musicians. The feeling of the hour was uppermost, 
and but little critical consideration was paid to their performance. 
Had the band of the Guides displayed the least possible amount 
of capability in their playing, they would, we are sure, have 
challenged a reception as universal and warm as that which 
greeted them on Wednesday night. But, independent of the 
hearty tribute paid alone to the good feeling and reciprocity 
existing at this moment between the two greatest nations in the 
world, the performance of the band of the Guides at Exeter 
Hall was entitled to the admiration of the audience. The band 
consists of fifty-six members, the greater portion using M. 
Adolphe Sax’s newly invented instruments, which, we learn 
from many quarters, threaten, in no long time hence, to super- 
sede all other instruments used in military bands. The power 
and tone of these instruments are very remarkable, and, by 
using them, military bands, for the first time, are enabled to 
colour their playing and give a light and shade to their per- 
formances, previously attainable only by orchestras with stringed 


The programme on Wednesday night was an excellent one, 
and well calculated to shew off the solo playing no less than the 
ensemble of the Guides’ band. We append it. 

jtre Partie.—Marche de “ Macbeth,” Verdi; Overture de “Guillaume 
Tell,” Rossini; Polka-Mazurka, “ Souvenirs de Varsovie;” Valse, “ Les 
Bords du Rhin,” Strauss; Quadrille, ‘‘ Des Vieux Airs Frangaise,”’ Mohr; 
Fantaisie du “ Prophéte,” Meyerbeer. 2?me Partie.—Marche d’Alma; 
Air Varié, Mohr; Bolero de “ Jovita,” Labarre; Overture de “ Zampa,” 
Hérold; Bénédiction des Poignards (Huguenots) Meyerbeer ; Galop des 
Masques ; 

Although there were no encores, every morceau was hailed with 
loud acclamations. The overtures to Guillaume Tell and Zampa 
were both extraordinary performances. The last-named espe- 
cially—inasmuch as it could dispense more easily than the former 
with the “strings’—was quite perfect. Hardly less striking 
were the fantaisie from the Propheéte and the selections from the 
Huguenots. M. Mohr, the band-master, supplied two pieces—a 
quadrille on old French airs, and an “Air Varié,” both interesting 
and musician-like compositions. 

We never remember to have attended a concert, anywhere, 
at which greater unanimity of feeling prevailed. Indeed, 
putting every collateral circumstance out of the question, a 
greater success could not have been achieved by the band of 
the Guides. To the enterprise and exertions of Mr. Mitchell, 
the public are indebted for the highly interesting and very 
superior concert at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening. 

But for the influence and endeavours of that gentleman, the 
Band of the Imperial Regiment of the Guides might, about 








instruments, 





the time we are now writing, be playing for the amusement of 
the French Emperor in the Palace of the Tuilleries, 

So great has been the success of the Guides’ Band that they 
are engaged to perform a second time at the Crystal Palace— 
this day, at twelve o’clock. 


AMERICA. 


New Yorx.—Madame Grisi and Signor Mario have migrated 
from Castle Garden to the new theatre, called the Academy of 
Music, which was inaugurated on the 2nd of October with 
I Puritani. The present is an undoubted improvement on the 
preceding locality, the accommodation being better, the house 
larger, and the situation more convenient. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been a slight mistake in the high scale of prices, 
which was fixed at three dollars to all parts of the house, except 
the amphitheatre. After the first night, the manager took the 
hint from the thinness of the house, and reduced the admissions 
to two dollars and one-and-a-half, with an extra dollar for re- 
served seats. Under these circumstances, the houses have been 
improving, and the theatre is nightly crowded to the ceiling. 
The scenery is new and beautiful, and no pains have been spared 
to make the chorus and band more efficient, so that the New 
York amateurs may almost delude themselves with the idea that 
they have at last got something approaching to what an opera 
should be. Madame Grisi and Signor Mario have been goin, 
through their old répertoires, and, as they are better understood, 
their success has attained the very climax of enthusiasm. The 
press are beginning to be unanimous on the subject, and seem to 
have exhausted their list of superlatives, in their expression of 
delight. More than three thousand persons assemble every 
night to listen to and applaud our old favourites, 

English opera was inaugurated on the 9th inst. at the Broad- 
way Theatre, by the débdt of the Misses Pyne, and Messrs. Har- 
rison and Borrani. The opera given was the Sonnambula in 
English. Their success was decided, and the house was crowded 
in every part, to which result the low price of the tickets of 
admission—half-a-dollar—must, no doubt, have in a great mea- 
sure contributed. A new choral society has recently been 
formed, called the Mendelssohn Union, whose object is the 
performance of classical music. The Philharmonic Society have 
commenced their rehearsals at Niblo’s. It is said that Count 
Rossi, Mr. Maretzek, and Mr.U]mann, have associated to found 
an opera ona large scale. They purpose giving Italian opera at 
Niblo’s during the coming season. It is also hinted that arrange- 
ments have been made with Carlotta Grisi. At the Stadt theatre 
Der Freischiita was performed by a German company. 
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Rosstxr’s Heatru—A letter in the Débats gives a less dis- 
tressing account of Rossini’s health than the one recently pub- 
lished. It is written by his physician, and is as follows :— 
“Florence, October 12th—The news that I can give you is 
altogethergood and consolatory. Rossinihas indeed suffered much 
during the long illness with which he has been afflicted for 
the last seven months, and even now it would be too much to 
say that he has perfectly recovered: but as to the lucidity of 
his mind, I can assure you that the illustrious convalescent is, 
and ever has been, as intelligent as when he gave his great 
works to the world.—The doctor, Fasrus UccEt.” 

Crovetu’s Hussanp.—Baron Vigier, now Mdlle. Cruvelli’s, 
husband, is the son of Baron or Count Vigier, whose father 
endowed the city of Paris with the immense bathing establish- 
ments upon the Seine which bear his name, and who, under 
Louis Philippe, was a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
afterwards Peer of France. It was to the Baron Vigier that 
the Duc de Fitz-James addressed one of the most impertinent 
mots ever pronounced by that proud and witty representative of 
the Parisian aristocracy. Count Vigier, towards the close of the 
debate, had been engaged in a slight discussion with his formi- 
dable colleague. It would appear that two or three rather sharp 
expressions escaped his lips ; so that when his interlocutor left, 
he thought himself bound to run after him and beg pardon for 
the warmth he had displayed. He came up to M. de Fitz-James 
in the cloak-room, where the duke was just about to put on his 

aletot. At the first word pronounced by Count Vigier, the 
uke interrupted him with the question: “I beg your pardon, 
M. Vigier, have you come to help me dress ?” 

Stroke Newincton WesteyYan Cuaret.—The new organ for 
the above place of worship was opened by Mr. Haskins on 
Thursday evening last. It is built by Eagles, and contains 
2 rows of manuals; 24 stops, 14 in the swell and 10 in great 
organ ; 2 octaves ; pedal and pedal pipes, C.C.C.; and 4 compo- 
sition pedals. The Rev. Luke Wiseman delivered a discourse 
on Music as applied to public worship. This is the second organ 
introduced by the Wesleyans in their chapels in one circuit 
within the last three months. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NONSENSE MANIA. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Mr. Eprror,—Have you any idea when the nonsense mania will 
cease? I have just read the announcement that “ Hymns without 
Words” may now be had. I suppose we shall be able tojudge of their 
effect when the clergyman in church strikes up, “ Let us hum No. 5 in 
the Selection ot Hymns without Words.” 

Because a great authority unfortunately hit upon an absurd title for 
his Musical Musings, people deem it glorious to copy the blemish. 
Truly we live in an age of hum! 

Believe me, under all circumstances, gravely yours, 
28rd Oct., 1854. Homo Sinz Corpore. 


SINGERS’ SALARIES AT LIVERPOOL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,—I beg to correct an error made in the MustcaL Wortp of 
the 21st ult., relative to the terms Madame Weissand myself received at 
the Liverpool Musical Festival, which were £94 10s. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, W. H. WEzIss. 


NATIONAL AIRS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1z,—Will you kindly tell me where I can obtain copies of the un- 
mixed or pure airs of different countries of the world: as Hindostan, 
Persia, China, Africa, Islands of Indian Ocean, Europe generally, 
France, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, England, etc. I want them for 








lecturing i 
By so doing in your next World, you will oblige very much, dear sir, 
ours An INQUIRER, 


y ’ 
Merthyr Tydfil, October 31, 1854. 
[Being unable to supply the information required, we publish the 
letter of our correspondent, in the hope some of our ers may 
possess the means of enlightening him.—Ep. ] 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—I thank you for the courtesy you have shown in inserting my 
last communication respecting the Royal Academy of Music; but, %as 
there are still several topics relative to the study and encouragement of 
music in this country which I much wish to touch upon, I venture 
again to broach subjects which I trust for the sake of Art-Progress 
may be taken up and discussed by far abler writers than myself, while I 
shall feel proud if I may have set light to the fire. In vocal music I 
fear, we are trying to lose our nationality (I say this with the best 
wishes to all my fellow countrymen). English smgers will always be 
singing the popular Italian songs that are in fashion, and as sung by 
the great Italian artistes of the day. They open the door to defeat on 
their own ground; for if English singers Anglicize Italian, why may not 
the Italians Italianize our English? And we see the consequences in 
the oratorio style, which is peculiarly English, where the Italians are 
entering—and with some success, I admit—our foremost rank of 
vocalists. If the English singers would confine themselves more ex- 
clusively to English works, I feel sure they would maintain their 
position more firmly than they are ever likely to do, if they assume so 
much which is, though they cannot believe it, foreign to their nature. 
In no country is Handel considered to be so well understood as in 
England. Did the English singer ever meet with greater success than 
in the time of Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Braham, Bartleman, &c. ? 
Yet true vocalists seemed to make their reputation, and to maintain it 
by their exquisite rendering of Handel, and by the performance of 
music by Bishop, Shield, Arne, &e. The recitatives of Handel emphati- 
cally require a good English scholar. I remember, a few years ago, 
hearing an Italian vocalist sing an English ballad: the English vocalists 
present laughed at the broken English, and certainly the style was 
Italian. Now English singers should remember that the Italians never 
laugh at our broken Italian, nor our English rendering of the Italian 
songs. I grant that nothing can surpass the Italian method of vocali- 
sation (Solfeggi, &.) At the Royal Academy I would retain the 
present Italian singing masters, all of whom are accomplished teachers, 
but I would have every pupil, in addition, learn English singing from 
an English singing master. This would, of course, increase the expense : 
but if the Academy is anxious to secure the reputation which ought to 
be aimed at, they will do it. The education of professional vocalists is 
necessarily expensive ; nor ought vocalists to treat instrumental music 
with the indifference they seem to do. Vocal music will generally be 
better understood and more popular, because the words convey the 
sentiment intended to be expressed : yet, perhaps, the very indefiniteness 
of instrumental music may tend to disclose its greatest hidden powers; 
therefore, if vocalists would take the pains to seek out the charms of 
that which is indefinite, how much more might they make of that: which 
is clearly defined. Speaking of instrumental music as being indefinite, 
I mean that, for example, six different people hearing the Pastoral 
Symphony of Beethoven—all understanding music scientifically—if 
they were not informed of the title, one might imagine a battle for the 
storm, &c.: another the gathering of a mighty multitude; a third the 
heaving of the waves against the rocks, and so on; and yet all might 
equally enjoy, and even appreciate, its beauties—but it is the association 
of ideas with musie. 

An endeavour is now being made to educate the mass of concert-goers 
by the analytical programme, causing even the uninitiated amateur to 
feel that music is a science, and an art that can be reflected on, and not 
a merely frivolous amusement. This is one sign of the progress of 
music; another is the elaborate criticisms on musical performances in 
the leading journals, in which there is an evident sympathy between the 
critic and the composer or performer. A musician cannot but feel that 
men of letters are not always men of notes (musically); thus they may 
express themselves in good language on the subject of music, and yet 
betray a want of the feeling for the practised and cultivated musician. 
When we have audiences in this country educated sufficiently in a 
musical point of view to be able to judge for themselves of the merits 
of their own countrymen, then we may expect to have a greater number 
of first-rate artistes who will have received a stimulus from encourage- 
ment, and profit largely thereby. The Royal Academy of Music would 
not then be in want of the general support of the nation, which, at 
present, it so evidently needs. 

In endeavouring to pursue a system of musical education—such as 
you lately pointed out, and from which, in some respects, I begged 
leave to differ—there is one thing that should be borne in mind—viz., 
to continue the classical and bravura styles; for example, in pianoforte- 
playing, the classical music will not the best improve the executive 
power, nor give facility: but, as a means to an end, the bravura should 
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be studied for the sake of the classical, likewise the classical will give 
the performer a greater idea of outline, which he may communicate to 
the bravura. Every good and zealous practician will feel how much 
grows out of practice in both styles; how much a performer may 
sometimes identify himself with the author, or appear almost to create 
new effects of which, perhaps, the composer never dreamed—another 
instance of the hidden power of the language of music. Dr. Crotch has 
classed the styles of music under three distinct heads (borrowing, how- 
ever, the idea from Sir Joshua Reynold’s Lectures on Painting)—the 
Sublime, the Beautiful, and the Ornamental. Who does not feel the 
Messiah is sublime, as also Paul and Elijah? “In Mendelssohn’s 
secular works, the well-regulated mind of the accomplished scholar and 
the musician must be felt. When he discourses most eloquent music 
on love, how pure and free from earthly stain is his love-music.” 
In fact, music cannot take the high standard it ought to do, if it is 
supposed to appeal only to the passions. I think it is rather a smart 
idea, that of parsing a tolerably stiff seutence from one of Bach’s five- 
part preludes. Doctor's might disagree even more than Academicians. 
And now a few words about our English composers. I wish they 
would endeavour to preserve their nationality of style. Some say we 
have no style of our own: but let me ask, are not the works of Purcell, 
Arne, Shield, Bishop, decidedly English ? In the great instrumental 
compositions—the sinfonia, and overture—it has been well to take as 
models the great German composers. But the English profession and 
the English Academy alike require the fostering aid of patronage. 
Music, like vegetation, flourishes in different climes, in proportion to 
the culture and encouragement it receives. Let English musicians be 
true to themselves, not envious of each other; and, further, let English 
musicians totally unconnected with the Royal Academy feel an interest 
and have a wish for the prosperity of that institution. It would bea 
national disgrace if such an institution were to fall, and I believe every 
English musician would indirectly feel the baneful effects of such a 
result, Crorcuet. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
T. MARTINS HALL SINGING SCHOOL.— 


Harmony and Composition Classes: No. 1, for persons who have 
passed through a course of elementary instruction, on Monday evenings, 
at Quarter-past seven; No. 2, for those who have passed through the 
course laid down for class No. 1, at Half-past eight. Fee for a course 
of 24 lessons, One Guinea. ‘Tickets may be obtained at St. Martin’s-hall, 








S* MARTIN’S HALL.—HANDEL'S JUDAS MAC- 

CAB.EUS will be performed on Wednesday, November 15th, under 
the direction of Mr. John Hullah. Principal vocalists, Mrs, Sims 
Reeves, Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss Huddart, Mr. Augustus Braham and 
Mr. Weiss. Tickets, 1s. and 2s, 6d.; Stalls, 5s. May be had of the 
music-sellers, and at St. Martin’s Hall. Commence at Half-past seven. 





THE LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 

Frank Morr; Leader, Mr. Totr~twatt. Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Remusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Payton, 
Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prospére, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson. This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces. Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. Sec., 
1, Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to Messrs, 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE.— 
PRICE FIFTY GUINEAS.—This instrument has (unlike the 
ordinary cottage pianoforte) THREE STRINGS, and the fullest grand 
compass of SEVEN OCTAVES. It is strengthened by every possible 
means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in 
any climate, The workmanship is of the best description, the tone is 
round, full, and rich, and the power equal to that of a Bichord Grand, 
The Case is of the most elegant construction in Rosewood, (vide the 
sketch), the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. Every possible 
precaution has been taken to insure its standing well in tune. Mr. Chap- 
pell especially invites the attention of the public, the profession, and mer- 
chants to the FOREIGN MODEL, feeling assured that no pianoforte, in 
all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same 
price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged 
within twelve months of the purchase, 60, New Bond-street, London, 














A EIRST CLASS VIOLINIST (Papil of Ewsr and 
Stvor1) would be happy to give instruction or accompanying 
lessons at a moderate rate. Apply by letter addressed to N. X., Office 
of the Musican Worxp, Holles-street. 


G12708 and Mapame F. LABLACHE beg to acquaint 
their friends and pupils that they have returned to town to resume 

their professional avocations. The Fourth Series of Vocal Classes is 

forming for the winter months. 149, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, 








[THREE SONGS, by the Author of “Charles Auchester.” 

Just published, three songs, dedicated to the Marchioness of 
Hastings, by the author of “Charles Auchester.” No. 1, “ Jerusalem ;” 
No. 2, “ Suspense ;” No. 3, “ By the Carrier Pigeon.” Price 2s, each, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 





Third Edition: 
YMN OF PRAISE FOR ALL NATIONS.—A 
Sacred Cantata, composed in honour of the Great Exhibition, and 
performed by the Cecilian Society. The Music by Thomas Lloyd Fowle. 
Reduced price, 4s. Great God of Hosts. Hymn for the Fast Day of 
1854. Words and Music by Thomas Lloyd Fowle, Pricels, J. A. 
Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


IGNOR CAMPANA’S NEW SONGS.—II Marinaro, 
Barcarolle (a universal favorite) 2s. 6d.; Io t’amero, Romance 
(second edition) 2s.; Amami, Romance, 2s. 6d.; Una sera d’amore, the 
most popular Italian Duetto, composed for many years, 2s. 6d.—Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








IVERPOOL.—Mr. Edward W. Thomas has much pleasure 
in announcing the completion of the arrangements for his Annual 
Series of Concerts in the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, which will 
commence on Monday Evening, January 1, 1855, and continue for one 
month. Amongst other novelties will be produced a new selection from 
the Prophéte, Montagne’s new Waltzes “The Stars of the West,” and a 
revival of Bochsa’s “ Musical Voyage round the World.” Mr. Thomas is 
happy to add that he has secured the services of the old favourites of last 
season, together with some artistes new to a Liverpool public.—Further 
particulars will be duly announced. 





RIZE GLEE.—tThe Lancashire Choral Union offer a 
Prize of Five Guineas for the best (original) cheerful Glee for four 
male voices. Four of the best Glees will be selected for a public per- 
formance at the Atheneum, Manchester. The successful Glee to become 
the property of the Union. All others will be returned at the option of 
the senders. The Glees to be sent on or before the 30th of November, 
1854, addressed, J. Newall, Lancashire Choral Union, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Sealed envelopes containing the name of Glee and Composer may be 
addressed—“L, C. U. Prize Glee, Hime and Addison, St. Ann’s-square, 
Manchester,” in whose hands they will remain unopened until after the 
decision. 





HE BALTIC GALOP, by ALBERT WAGNER, 

illustrated with an excellent likeness of Sir Charles Napier. This 

popular Galop is played every evening in public, and is always encored. 
Price 2s, 6d.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, sy W. H. HOLMES. 

1. Fairy Fingers—Fantasia and Variations, dedicated to Miss 

Goddard, 5s. 2. Consuelo—Concerto Fantastique, 7s. 8. Chimes of 

England—Changes on an old English air, 3s. 4. Border Strains, 2s. 6d, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


IMS REEVES.—“ENGLAND AND VICTORY,” 

sung by Sims Reeves, and composed by Frank Mori, is published at 

Cramer, Beale, and Co’s, 201, Regent-street, Also Frank Mori’s Solfeggi, 
as taught by the author. 


{OUR NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS sy RUDOLF 
NORDMANN, in his most popular styie. 1. Fra poco 4 me, 
(Lucia), 4s, 2. A te o cara, (Puritani), 3s. 3. O fortune 4 ton caprice, 
(Robert), 3s. 4. Noble Seigneurs, &c., (Huguenots), 3s. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
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(HE OPHELIA VALSE, By Auoerr Wacyer, a 
most beautiful composition, is published This Day, with a Title-page, 
illustrating Shakspere’s Ophelia, exquisitely copied from a Painting in 
the Royal Academy, and Printed in Colours from a series of Ten Litho- 
graphic Stones. Price 4s, 





OZART’S DON JUAN.—The Standard Lyric Drama 

edition of this celebrated Opera, with Italian and English words, 

is the most perfect of any published in Europe, price 18s., in a large 
handsome vol., 440 pages. 


OZART’S FIGARO. —The Standard Lyric Drama 

edition of this celebrated Opera, with Italian and English words 

(and Memoir of Mozart), is the most perfect of any published in Europe, 
Price 16s., ina large handsome vol., 400 pages. 


M2Z48TS ZAUBERFLOTE.—The Standard Lyric 

Drama edition of this beautiful Opera, with English and German 
words, is the most perfect of any published in Europe, Price 12s, 6d., 
in a handsome vol. 


EETHOVEN’S FIDELIO.—The Standard Lyric Drama 

edition of this great work, with English and German words (and 

Memoir of Beethoven), is the most perfect of any published in Europe. 
Price 15s., in a large handsome vol. 


EBER’S DER FREISCHUTZ.—The Standard Lyric 

Drama edition of this celebrated Opera, with English and German 

words (and Memoir of Weber), is the most perfect of any published in 
Europe. Price 12s. 6d., ina large handsome vol. 

















POHR’S FAUST.—The Standard Lyric Drama edition 

of Spohr’s chef-d’ceuvre, with English and German words (and 

Memoir of the Composer), is the most perfect of any published in Europe. 
Price 12s. 6d., in a large handsome vol. 


{LUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS.—The Standard 

Lyric Drama edition of this great work, with French and English 

words (and short Memoir of Gluck), is the most perfect of any published 
in Europe. Price 8s., in a handsome volume. 





OSSINTS IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.— The 

Standard Lyric Drama edition of Rossini’s famous Opera, with 

Italian and English words, is the most perfect of any published in 
Europe. Price 16s., in a large handsome volume, 390 pages, 





ELLINI'S SCNNAMBULA.—The Standard Lyric 

Drama edition of this popular Opera, with English and Italian 

words, is the most perfect of any that have appeared in Europe. Price 
12s. 6d., in a handsome volume. 


ELLINIS NORMA.—The Standard Lyric Drama 

edition of this favourite Opera, with English and Italian words 

(and a Memoir of Bellini), is the most perfect of any published in 
Europe. Price 10s. 6d., in a handsome volume. 


ONIZETTIS LUCREZIA BORGIA.—The Standard 

Lyric Drama edition of this famous Opera, with English and 

Italian words (and Memoir of Donizetti), is the most perfect of any pub- 
lished in Europe, Price 16s., in a large handsome volume, 


ERDI'S) ERNANI—The Standard Lyric Drama 

edition of Verdi’s chef-d’euvre, with English and Italian words 

(and short Memoir of the Composer), is the most perfect of any published 
in Europe. Price 15s., in a large handsome volume, 


BOOsEY's REPERTOIRE for CONCERTINA and 

PIANO, arranged by G. Regondi. Now ready :—Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto, in three Nos., 3s.each; Ernani, three Nos., 3s. each; Linda, 
three Nos., 3s, each ; Sonnambula, six Nos., 3s. each, &c. 


OOSEY’S REPERTOIRE for CORNET and PIANO, 

arranged by Stanton Jones, &e: Now ready :—Rigoletto, in three 

NoS,, 3s. each; Ernani, three Nos., 3s, each; Linda, three Nos., 3s. each; 
Sonnambula, six Nos., 3s, each, &, 




















BoOsEY'’s REPERTOIRE for FLUTE and PIANO, 

arranged by Joseph Clinton and W. Forde. Now ready :—Rigo- 
letto, in two Mosaiques, 4s. each ; Ernani, three Nos., 3s. each; Romeo 
and Juliet, one No., 4s.; Linda, three Nos., 3s. each; Sonnambula, six 
Nos., 3s, each, &e. 





FPROOSEY’S REPERTOIRE for VIOLIN and PIANO, 

arranged by F. Boscn and others. Now ready :—Rigoletto, in 
three Nos., 3s. each; Ernani, three Nos., 3s. each; Linda di Chamouni, 
three Nos., 3s. each; Sonnambula, six Nos., 3s. each. 





ORDOGNI'S SOLFEGGI. Five sets of these celebrated 

Solfeggi are now published, viz.:—24 new easy vocalises for all 

voices, 12s.; 12 for contralto, 12s.; 12 for barytone, 12s.; 12 for mezzo 
soprano, 15s.; 36 for soprano or tenor, in three books, price 10s. each. 


ACCAJ’S SINGING METHOD.—A second edition of 

this celebrated work is published, price 15s. ; also all Bordogni’s, 

Creseentini’s, Panseron’s, Garcia’s, Aprilli’s, Rossini’s, Catrufo’s, Zinga- 
relli’s, and Rudolphe’s Vocalises. 








I OGIER’S Celebrated PIANO-FORTE METHOD.— 
4 The 50th thousand, a new edition, price 8s.; Logier’s System of 
the Theory of Music, in one vol., price 21s.; Lemoine’s Method for the 
Piano, one vol., price 21s. 


EW FLUTE, VIOLIN, AND CORNET SOLOS.— 
Boosey’s Violin Journal, 12s,; Boosey’s Cornet Journal, 15s.; 
Boosey’s Flute Journal, 12s.,—are the best modern works for these 
instruments, and contain each above 250 popular Operas, Dances and 
Songs, admirably selected and arranged. 


OMBERG’S VIOLONCELLO SCHOOL, the greatest 
modern work for ‘!:is instrument. A second edition with portrait 
and plates, is pul..c.cd, price 30s. 


EW PORTRAITS of HANDEL, MOZART, BEET- 

HOVEN, and MENDELSSOHN. Price 6s. each, on fine boards; 

size, 25-in. by 20-in. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful portraits of 

these great masters, are the most truthful and best executed likenesses 
that have appeared. 


EMOINE’S PIANOFORTE METHOD, in English and 
French, 21s.; Ravina’s 25 Studies, 12s. ; Ravina’s 12 Studies, 12s. ; 
Marschan’s Hand-book, 10s. 6d.; Logier’s Pianoforte Method, 8s, 


rok PROVINCIAL QUADRILLE BANDS. Boosey’s, 
Orchestral Journal is published every month, and comprises the 
best Dance Music by the most famous English and French Composers. 
Price 3s. 6d. each number for Septett, or 5s. for full orchestra. 


WELVE OVERTURES for HALF-A-GUINEA.— 

Just published, price 10s. 6d., BOOSEY’S STANDARD OVER- 
TURES, in a handsome volume, containing Figaro, Don Juan, Fidelio, 
Leonora (2), Faust, Freischiitz, Barbiere, Prometheus, Zauberfléte, 
Clemenza, and Tancredi, for Pianoforte solo. 


EW PIANOFORTE DUETS FOR AMATEURS. 

Mozart’s Quintet (the Rondo only), arranged by McMurdie, price 

4s.; Gollmick’s Duet from Belisario, a very brilliant piece, 5s.; Goll- 

mick’s Minerva Valse de Concert, 4s.; Alvars’ Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 4s. ; 

Nordmann’s La Donna é Mobile (Rigoletto), 4s. The above is a very 
choice selection. 


PriBST-CLAss PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by First-class 
Composers.—Madame Oury’s Fantasia on Rigoletto, 4s. ; Gollmick’s 
Farewell, 4s.; Charles Voss’s Fantaisies on Sonnambula, Linda, and 
Rigoletto, 4s. each; Prudent’s Le Lac, 4s.; Kuhe’s Fantaisie on Rigo- 
letto, 4s.; Benedict’s Quartett in Rigoletto, 4s. 


OPYRIGHTS.—CHARLES VOSS'S THREE NEW 
FANTASIAS on Rigoletto, Linda di Chamouni, and Louisa 
Miller, for Pianoforte, price 4s. each, assigned under the Prussian Inter- 
cole eee to BOOSEY and SON 8, 28, HOLLES-STREET, 
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ROBERT COCKS AND CO’S. NEW MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ISS LINDSAY’S EXCELSIOR, Words by Lone- 

FELLOW, finely illustrated, 2s. 6d. “It makes the heart echo 
the ery of ‘Excelsior.’ ””»—Epitomist. “An exquisite lyric.” —Eliza 
Cook. “Stirring and expressive.”— Weekly Times. 


PEAK GENTLY.—Song, By Miss Linpsay. 2s. 
ONG OF THE NUNS OF BETHLEHEM.—Duet, by 


Miss Linpsay, finely illustrated. 
OMENTS DE LOISIR.—Twelve elegant Rondos, by 


THEODOR OESTEN, on movements from modern operas, No. 1. 
L’Elisir d’ Amore; No. 2. Il Pirata. Each 2s. 6d. 


ELAM.—Eight varied Themes for the Piano. 
Rose; No. 2. L’Hortense. Each 2s. 6d. 


ES DELICES GERMANIQUES.—Twelve easy Fan- 


tasias for Piano, by THEODOR OEsTEN. LEach 2s. 


LOUD PICTURES.—tTwenty-four Recreative Pieces 


for Piano, composed for small hands. Each 2s. 


FER TASE—-Grande Etude de Genre, for Piano, by CHARLES 
Voss. 2s. 6d. 
HE PLANTING OF THE ACORNS.—tThe favourite 
Song, by Cuartes Mackay, LL.D.; Music by SrepHeN GLOVER. 
2s. “This song will be identified with the nation ; and sung as long as 
British oak floats on the ocean.” 


ARTANT POUR LA SYRIE.-—Elegant Fantasia for 


Piano, by ALPHONSE LEDUC. 2s. 6d. 


HE RETREAT FROM ST JEAN D’ACRE.—(Dedi- 

cated to Sir Charles Napier) Descriptive March, by STEPHEN 
Gtover, illustrated. 2s. ‘A most spirited and one of the most 
popular marches of the day; equally brilliant and facile. 


HE LIME BLOSSOMS.—Ballad, words by Miss CuLLEy; 


Music by GroRGE BARKER, illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


LOVE THE GAY SPRING-MORN.—Song, words by 
CHARLES BARNES; music by J. T. Cooper. 2s, “A captivating 
melody.” 
Y THEODOR OESTEN.—(Just Published)— 
MOMENTS DE LOISIR, twelve Elegant Rondinos, for Piano, 
on Movements from modern Operas. No, 1, L’Elisir d’Amore; No. 2, 
Il Pirata ; each 2s. 6d. By the same, SELAM, Eight Themes, varied, 
for Piano, No.1, La Rose; No. 2, L’Hortense; each 2s. 6d. Also by 
the same, LES DELICES GERMANIQUES, twelve Easy Fantasias ; and 
CLOUD PICTURES, twenty-four Recreative Pieces, for Piano, each 2s. 
Y CHARLES VOSS.—(Just Published) —EXTASE, 
Grande Etude de Concert, for the Piano. 2s. 6d. 


HE ORATORIOS.—Modern Editions in Imperial 
Octavo, by JouNn Bisnop, of Cheltenham. The cheapest and 
most complete published. Vocal Score with Accompaniment for Organ 
or Pianoforte, and Book of Words to each, viz., Ropert Cocks and 
Co.’s Standard Octavo Edition of “ Messiah” (from Mozart’s score), with 
Appendix of fifty-seven pages, 6s. 6d. ; ‘‘ The Creation,” 4s, 6d.; “ Judas 
Maccabeeus,” 4s, 6d.; “ Israel in Egypt,” 4s. 6d.; “Samson” (edited by 
Dr, CLaRKE), 6s. All these bound in cloth, gilt. Alexander’s “ Feast,” 
3s.; “The Dettingen Te Deum,” 2s. 6d.; “Zadok the Priest,” 6d. 
Mozart’s “First Service’ (Mass in C), 2s. 6d. Beethoven’s “First 
Service” (Mass in C), 3s. 6d., Ke. &e. 


Y ALPHONSE LEDUC.—La Flotte Anglo-Frangaise, 
Quadrille Maritime pour Piano, Solo, 3s.; Duet, 4s. Le Chateau 
Compiégne, pour Piano, Solo, 3s.; Duet, 4s. La Petite Cendrillon, 
Quadrille pour Piano, Solo, 3s.; Duet, 4s, L’Illustration Musicale, 
twelve Operatic Fantasias, on Motivos from—1. I Puritani; 2. La Siége 
de Corinthe; 3. Linda di Chamouni; 4. Don Pasquale; 5. Les 
Diamants de la Couronne; 6. Ernani; 7. Robert le Diable; 8. Lucia 
di Lammermuir; 9. La Téte de Bronze; 10. Guillaume Tell; 11. La 

Sonnambula; 12. Les Huguenots. Each 2s, 

One vol, royal 8vo., profusely illustrated with Diagrams 
and Wood-Engravings. 

[THE ORGAN, ITS HISTORY AND CONSTRUCTION. 
A comprehensive treatise upon the Structure and Capabilities of 


No.1. La 














the Organ, with specifications and suggestive details for instruments of 
all size.; intended as a hand-book for the organist and amateur, by 
Epwarp J. Hopkins, Organist of the Temple Church; preceded by an 
entirely new history of the Organ, memoirs of the most eminent builders 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and other matters of 
research in connection with the subject, by Epwarp F, RimBavtt, 
LL.D. Price to subscribers, 21s.; to non-subscribers, 31s, 6d. 

London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, Music 
Publishers to the Queen. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
(FOR ONE MONTH ONLY.) 








JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his 
* Concerts take place every evening, commencing at eight and 
terminating at eleven o’clock. The programme is changed every evening, 
and will include the rondo from Meyerbeer’s opera, “ L’Etoile du Nord,” 
and other music by Madame Anna Thillon; the new American 
Quadrille; the new Katty Did Polka; Classical Symphonies and 
Overtures; the British Army Quadrille, with “God save the Queen” 
and “ Partant pour la Syrie,” etc. ete. ete. 
Solos by Herr Kenig. Solos by M. Duhéme. Solos by M. Wuille. 
Solos by Signor Robbio. 
Promenade, and Upper Boxes, - - - - = Is. 
Dress Circle’) - - - - - + = = - + 28.6d. 
Private Boxes, £1 1s. and £1 11s. 6d. 
Places and Private Boxes may be secured at the Box-offices, and 
Private Boxes at the principal Librarians and Music-sellers. 











For the convenience of our Provincial readers, we publish the 
following List of Book and Music Sellers of whom the Musical 
World may always be obtained. 

AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE “Musical WORLD.” 


Aberdeen ......44. Marr & Co, Litchfield ......... Allen & Garratt. 
EE Simms. Leamington......... Bowman. 
Birmingham ...... Harrison, ns TOPE. Hopkinson. 

pa Sabin, F.& W. | Manchester......... Hime & Addison. 
i, ene Hodges. so. veeeneie Molineux. 
Brighton ........ F. Wright. Norwich .....cc0000. Howlett. 
BurySt.Edmunds Nunn. Newtown .........00 Lewis. 
Birkenhead ...... Ryalls. Newcastle-on- Tyne Horn. 
Bradford ......... Jackson & Winn.| Northampton ...... Abel & Sons. 
TOYA 00055 cvs Coffey Oaford...c..cccccoees Houghton, 

” art. Portsmouth ......3.. Treakell. 
Cambridge .....+++- Wood. Plymouth,.,....0....Rowe, 
Cheltenham ...... Hale & Sons. Reading ....csccvees Binfield. 

as Woodward, NIE. ssrinstreviases ones, 
CATION -catecesovnet Harrison. Salisbury... .iscece Aylward. 
Dewsbury ...J. Burton. Southampton ......Gubbins. 
ee Wheeler, Shrewsbury ......... Boucher, 
Dublin ..... Bussell. Sheffield .....0ceee0 Butterworth. 
ROE csc psevsness Methven, Scarborough ...... Kohler. 
DOC ..000rceeceeeee Sutton & Potter.| Waterford ......... Howard, 
Edinburgh 04.1044. Wood & Co, Worthing ....- Palmer. 

a Paterson & Sons.| Winchester ......... Conduit. 
BOOP sciscesssnns Wyllie. Wolverhampton ... Hayward. 
Glasgow  sseseoree Wood & Co. Worcester s.ss.000 Jones. 

Swan & Co Yorke ...seeeeesseeesobingon. 
Bombay ...... Holder & Co. 
Calcutta ...,..Birken, Young & Co, 
Hastings Madras ,,,,..Pharaoh & Co, 
TOVEY. 6. vessoeesesve Hartung. New York ...Browne & Co, 
Liverpool .......+ Hime & Son. Paris... ....Brandiis & Co, 

fe Dreaper. Sydney.........Marsh & Co, 

Dimerick........60+ Vickers. 
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